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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1881. 


USIC arouses dormant sentiments within us, and 
creates a sympathy with those other souls, whose 


condition it reveals. 
MUSICAL composition is revealed in tones, but the 
genesis of its production lies hidden, Nature her- 
self exhibits the flower ; but the operations in progress at 
its roots are unseen, and never fully understood. 


HROUGHOUT the wide range of modern instru- 
mental music, one rarely finds the expression of 
rapturous joy; but very frequently that of various kinds 
of dissatisfaction. In poetry the same peculiarity may 
be noticed. 


T should not cause surprise if asymphony by Beethoven 
is not immediately intelligible. It required three 
months of study on the part of Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
appreciate fully the ineffable beauty of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas so as to rank them far above Titian’s Virgins. 
Works that are comparatively shallow may be easily com- 
prehended, while those that are profound and deep may 
long remain incomprehensible. 


VERYTHING that the sun shines upon sings, or can 
E be made to sing, and can be heard to sing. Gases, 
impalpable powders, and woolen stuffs, in common with 
other non-conductors of sound, give forth notes of differ- 
ent pitches when played upon by an intermittent beam 
of white light. Colored stuffs will sing in lights of cer- 
tain colors; but refuse to sing in others. The polariza- 
tion of light being now accomplished, light and sound are 
known to be alike. These are the latest additions to 
modern musical science. 

HE Germans adopted the old ecclesiastical music of 

Italy, and finally Bach produced art works which 
must be ranked among the greatest triumphs of the 
human mind, The Germans planned the Sonata form, 
in which Italian melody became more earnest and digni- 
fied, and finally Beethoven closed this second phase of 
art. It is interesting to watch the Germans taking de- 
caying styles of art from Italy and giving them renewed 
life. The decadence of opera in the land of its birth, and 
also its glorious transformation by Wagner, we now 
witness. 


| 
HE inventors and makers of musical instruments who 
daily strive to produce new and fascinating qualities 
of tone, deserve the thanks of composers, although these 
must be on their guard, lest the materials of art should 
be cultivated to such an extent that the attention is with- 
drawn from its spiritual significance. It is well for com- 
posers to remember, that beautiful tones, however seduc- 
tive they may be, should not obtain undue influence, 
leading writers to become, however slightly, indifferent 
to the inner meaning of their works, for whose sake alone 
these ravishing tones are brought into being. 
a 
CHUMANN, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, in common 
S with other modern musicians, have shown that liter- 
ature and musical composition may be practiced simul- 
taneously. Wagner expresses a common experience, 
however, when he says that the mood for composition is 
inimical to that for literary production. The predomi- 
nance of a strictly logical spirit while reveling in the first 
conception of an art work is as fatal to its extension as 
the intrusion of theological subtleties upon the exstatic 
prayers of the saint are to their continuance. A cer- 
tain glow of the imagination must attend the inception 
of new musical ideas, which seems to be a condition un- 
suited for the marshaling and advancing of facts and 
arguments. 


HEN speaking of the harmony of the Greeks and 
Hindoos, on page 366, it was suggested that that 
of the Greeks was possibly the result of reflection rather 


than actual concurrence. When pleasure is derived from 
a succession of sounds, it is of a complex nature, being 
the result of a present sound and a remembrance of 
sounds previously heard. Their association produces a 
mysterious gratification that neither could cause alone. 





This delight is often increased by the anticipation of fol- 
lowing notes, especially when the music has been pre- 
viously heard. Sense, memory and imagination are thus 
seen to be exercised conjunctively. The mysterious way 
in which we are influenced by music has attracted the at- 
tention of the philosophers of all times. Its “timeless 
and spaceless” harmonies move us from within, its rhyth- 
mic motions attract us from without. 

UNGARIAN music has its national characteristics 

most strongly marked, technically (as regards har- 

monies, rhythms, scales, &c.), and also in its moods. It 
is commonly intensely passionate, and frequently agi- 
tated, flurried and wild. Italian music has also its own 
well known individuality. But the passion of one when 
contrasted with the passion of the other, shows singular 
differences. It is also extremely interesting to hear 
Italians play Hungarian melodies and Hungarian gyp- 
sies, Verdi's tunes. The Italians play with smoothness 
and neatness, passages that should be so vehemently ex- 
citing as to be almost maddening; while the simplest and 
most placid melodies are rendered by the gypsies with a 
restlessness that greatly changes their character. The 
native Hungarian alone can properly pronounce his lan- 
guage, perform the national dances, and rightly express 
his music. 

ERSONS unacquainted with the facts of history, can 

hardly understand historical paintings. Those who 

have not read Byron’s “Manfred,” can scarcely appreciate 
Schumann’s “ Manfred” overture. It is still more im- 
portant to form a notion of a German’s conception of 
“Faust” to apprehend Wagner’s intention in his over- 
ture, which is a “ Stimmungsbild ” or character sketch of 
the “Faust” of Goethe. The simple states of joy and 
sorrow chiefly occupied the older musicians; and even 
now less competent ones barely recognize other special 
feelings, and therefore it is difficult for them to under- 
stand the music of the advanced school of writers, which 
daily becomes more and more a psychologic study. The 
psychologist who would enter the labyrinth of the soul, 
try to catch the flying phenomena of its life, and analyze 
all the fibres of its consciousness, must not take this or 
that particular form of manifestation, but accept all. The 
musician also who would regard his art as the primary 
and most immediate expression of emotion, must regard 
it in its universality, or he will fail to fully comprehend 
its nature and purpose. 





MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


T is scarcely possible to become familiar with Wagner's 
orchestral works without being amazed at their many- 
sidedness. In the case. of the “Faust” overture, we may 
at first be chiefly occupied in regarding the general effect 
of the whole as a musical composition ; subsequently the 
details in a technical sense may receive attention, such as 
the harmonic tissue, formed by a complex web of melodies, 
the rhythms, the formal structure, the orchestration, etc.; 
then the details with reference to the general and special 
intentions of the composer, and thus new beauties that 
had hitherto remained concealed are brought under no- 
tice. Eventually we become fully conscious of consider- 
ing the composition in many aspects, and, as it were, 
simultaneously. We revel in its manifold beauties, and 
the underlying poetical ideas come forth with constantly 
increasing clearness ; or if, without listening to the mu- 
sic, we study the score from many points of view, it will 
bear inspection, even to the ratios of the vibrations that 
form the chords that so delight the ear. 

Let it be granted that Wagner’s operatic music is real- 
istic. It may be so with a good grace, for the very idea 
of a stage piece being a setting forth it is intended to be 
exoteric, and all possible means are taken to make the 
representation free from obscurity. It is an exhibition of 
life, and not of feeling and emotions, in the abstract. 
Yet some portions of the orchestral music in the operas 
can only be fully received by those whom a natural organ- 
ization or course of training has elevated to the percep- 
tion of the ideal. Take, for instance, the introduction 
to the second act of “Lohengrin,” where the bass instru- 
ments give an inkling of the dark and vengeful thoughts 
that occupy the speechless Ortrud. 

In such works as the “Faust” overture a composer 
cannot record all he desires to express; nor can the or- 
chestral performers completely supplement his state- 
ments, although his work suffers greatly if they and their 
conductor do not try to perceive that which he tries to un- 
fold tothem. The spiritual revelations accorded to acom- 
poser—the inmost experience of his soul—can only be 
divined by kindred spirits; and these again can but per- 
ceive them and feel their truth and beauty. They can- 
not surely communicate them to others, or even demon- 
strate satisfactorily to themselves all of which they are 








conscious. Volumes might be written in such attempts; 
but these would end in failure, for the highest emotions 
are partly inexpressible. 
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MECHANICAL CORRECTNESS. 


F music was simply an illustration of mathematical 

proportions, it would be of the first importance that 

the ratios of the vibrations of every chord should be ex- 

actly preserved. But music is an art, and, therefore, has 

other ends to serve. For this reason absolute purity of 

harmony must be disregarded when higher ends are to 
be gained. 

Modern music is particularly rich in discords. They 
create expectation, as well as cause surprise, keeping 
hearers spell-bound while awaiting the resolution. These 
conflicts of sounds are analogous to moral conflicts in the 
plot of a play or novel, creating interest and intensifying 
it until the sequel is made known. The more startling 
and unusual a dissonance in music is, the less fastidious 
we become as to its perfect intonation. 

Modern music also allows of many modifications of 
quality of tone, power of “tone, speed, &c. A good con- 
ductor makes innumerable deviations from metronomic 
beats, imperceptibly accelerating and diminishing the 
speed under the influence of the all-pervading idea. The 
metronome is not, therefore, a tyrannical director, but 
merely gives the average rate of speed. An artist in this, 
as in other matters, is free in the expression of emotion. 
The stethoscope gives the actual speeds of heart-beats, 
but does not reveal the affections causing their variation, 
nor would a knowledge of the fluctuations dictate the 
speeds. In these matters analysis can accomplish 
nothing. 

These statements provide no excuse for those perform- 
ers who appear to think that by incessantly varying the 
speed of a composition, they will gain credit for not being 
mechanical in their renderings. Many pianists treat the 
works of Chopin most regardlessly in this respect. What- 
ever muances are made they must be so skillfully accom- 
plished that attention is not drawn to these expedients; 
still less should they be so outrageously exaggerated. 


NATURAL MUSICAL ABILITY. 


T is more difficult to judge of the physical qualifica- 
I tions of students intended for the musical profession, 
than of their mental qualifications. Very frequently it 
has happened that persons having voices extremely harsh 
and crude in tone by a judicious course of training have 
become good singers. In a preliminary examination it is 
soon ascertained if the musical aptitude would justify a 
very considerable expenditure of time and money being 
made upon its further development. But it is not so easy to 
decide out of a number of young pupils which instrument 
each should select for special study. A general diagnosis in 
the case of one who may desire to become proficient on 
some wind instrument may readily be made by an inspec- 
tion of the lips and teeth, and by testing the heart, the 
strength of the lungs and nervous system. But it is ab- 
solutely impossible to say with any degree of certainty if 
the physical powers would become so highly developed, 
by the most judicious training, as to insure their pos- 
sessor a brilliant professional career. Only occasionally 
do these special physical powers grow with the growth, 
and strengthen with the strength of youth. A pianist 
may work indefatigably at his exercises and yet fail to ac- 
quire the requisite facility of execution. If now his per- 
sistent efforts lead him to practice with more heavily- 
weighted keys to gain strength, he may injure the nervous 
centres of the hand, or a crop of minor evils may attend 
his nails and the fingers generally, even if he does not be- 
come incapacitated as Schumann was, by injury done to 
a joint. 

The over taxing of the strength of children, made to 
appear in public as prodigies frequently leads to their 
permanent enfeeblement. Loss of sleep and healthful 
play, the excitement of appearances, of plaudits, and 
especially of performances of passionate strains by an 
artistic nature, often combine to undermine the health, 
and embitter for art and life some of the most highly en- 
dowed natures. 

The subject of general education is a perplexing one. 
The education of artists is similarly a great problem. 
For the pupil may, at any moment, call in question the 
authority of the master, it being of the first importance 
that a creative artist should be free, and produce works 
in which his own individuality may appear. Schumann, 
who neglected the drill of the schools, and depended en- 
tirely on inspiration, repented in after life, and confessed 
his inability to recover this lost ground. Wagner, on 
the contrary, submitted to the dictation of masters, who 
taught him contrapuntal subtleties, and thus he gained 
the marvelous skill he shows in developing motives with 
ever increasing interest. 
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MINOR TOPICS. 


Dr. S. AUSTEN PEARCE, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Music of the Spheres,” which appears in the July number of 
Harper's Monthly, has given a new signification to this well 
known phrase, After referring to the meaning attached to it 
by the ancients, he proceeds to point out that our modern 
music resembles, in construction, celestial architecture. 
The stability of the solar system depends upon the various 
planets observing certain speeds and distances, as music de- 
pends upon the various parts observing similar laws. Then, 
after giving the distances of the planets from the sun, pro- 
ceeds to show that these are in the same relation as the notes 
of the chief chord in music; from which by artistic varia- 
tions the composer forms all his varied harmonies. The 
chief fault in the contribution is its brevity, while that of the 
analogy is ihat the planet Jupiter should be one-thirteenth 
nearer to the sun than it is said to be, to be perfectly in tune 
with the rest. No doubt Dr. Pearce hopes that the astron- 
omers may be wrong that his analogy may be more complete. 


AMERICAN singers abroad have gained and are still 
gaining great reputations, Foreign critics are just enough 
to award encouragement to every praiseworthy effort made, 
it matters not by whom, The latest success gained by an 
American singer in London has been that obtained by Emma 
Juch, of this city, who made her début last week in the opera 
of ‘‘Mignon,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It is said that she 
has an excellent voice, a clear high soprano, and that she 
sings in tune and with more than average intelligence. Her 
execution of florid passages was so clear and distinct as to 
merit special mention. Success to her in the future. 


THERE are in Italy mutual help associations formed 
by the employees of large musical establishments like that 
of Ricordi, the Milan music publisher. Annual dinners are 
held to which the employers are invited, and the good feel- 
ing existing between the representatives of labor and capital 
is, in this way, made manifest. As a kind of protective 
Strength such associations have much value, and make the 
settlement of knotty points by arbitration a possibility. 


A GREAT singer's career is always more or less in- 
teresting, even to the general public. That Mario was one 
of the greatest singers that ever lived is commonly conceded, 
As an item of interest concerning Mario's professional 
career, the following facts are presented: Mario began his 
career in the year 1839, and sang up to the year 1870. Dur- 
ing this period of thirty-one years he sang 931 times, 225 
in Donizetti’s operas, 170 in Meyerbeer’s, 143 in Rossini’s, 
112 in Verdi's, 82 in Bellini’s, 70 in Gounod’s, 68 in Mo- 
zart’s, 30 in Flotow’s, 12 in Cimarosa’s, 12 in Auber’s, 5 in 
Costa’s, 1 in Halévy’s, and 1 in Mercadante’s, His favorite 
operas were ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘‘I] Barbiere,” and ‘‘Lucrezia 
Borgia.” In the first mentioned of these works he sang 119 
times, in the second, 102, and in the third, g1. ‘‘ Faust” was 
sung by him 59 times, *‘Favorita” 49, ‘‘Don Giovanni” 47, 
**Il Profeta’” 45, ‘I Puritani” 44, ‘‘Rigoletto” 32, ‘‘Don Pas- 
quale” 32, ‘‘Martha” 26, ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera” 29, and 
‘*Il Trovatore” 28. Truly an excellent and varied showing. 


OperAs in Italy spring up by the dozen. Within a 
very short time the following new works have been an- 
nounced: ‘‘Agnese,” composed by Romualdo Sapio, of Pa- 


” 


lermo;” ‘‘Sinibaldi de Neri,” composed by Edoardo Mas- 
cheroni, a work which will be represented the coming 
carnival at the Savona Theatre; ‘‘Rambaldo di Wielma,” an 
opera in a prologue and three acts, being written by T. 
Doroldini, of Naples; ‘‘Wallenstein,” just finished by Filippo 
Buccico; ‘‘Aleramo,” composed by F. P. Frontini, and last, 
‘*Bianca,” an opera-ballo, written by Giuseppe Persiani. If 
American composers could obtain a hearing for their works 
as easily and satisfactorily as Italian composers seem to be 
able to do, the inventive faculty would be developed and 
future greatness in musical composition would be the result. 


Tue following short announcement clearly and sim- 
ply explains itself: ‘‘The engagement of the Theatre of 
Acircale lasted but one evening.” It isa short sentence, 
indeed, but pregnant with meaning. Italian managers must 
wonder at the run which such operas even as ‘‘Olivette,” 
‘‘Le Mascotte,” and ‘‘Billee Taylor,” (let alone ‘‘Pinafore” 
and ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,’’) have in this city. Week 
after week passes by and still the same work is being sung 
at the saine theatre, and what is more remarkable to much 
the same audiences as gathered to witness the first represen- 
tations. All this may show how lamentably poor our taste 
is, but it proves that there is no lack of support here for 
whatever appeals to the popular taste. 


Tue statue fever is raging everywhere. There has 
been opened in Rome, Italy, a subscription for the statue 
that it is desired to erect to Liszt at Oedenburg, Hungary, in 
which place the eminent master at the age of nine, gave his 
first concert. (He will be seventy years of age at the coming 
October.) The project is very likely to succeed, for Liszt, 
both as composer and pianist, has admirers by the thousand, 


‘lic. 





in all parts of the civilized world. Nevertheless, the endeavor 
to erect a statue to him now may be adjudged a little prema- 
ture by a good number of his soberer followers. 


A company of mandolin players has requested and 
obtained permission to give concerts at the Milan Exposi- 
tion. No doubt such odd troupes possess interest for seek- 
ers after novelty, exactly as the Spanish guitarists reaped a 
rich harvest in this country, and were admired by hundreds 
of intelligent listeners. For the earnest striver after the 
highest attainable in the divine art, such piquant though 
narrow combinations receive only a passing notice, as their 
influence for good may be questioned. No doubt they 
amuse for the moment. 


PRESENCE of mind and its value in cases of emer- 
gency are conceded to be of inestimable benefit. A week or 
so ago at the Theatre Eretenio, Vicenza, there was some 
commotion caused in the assembled audience by a trifling 
accident. While the spectacle was progressing, all the gas 
lights were suddenly extinguished. The people began to 
make for the doors, fearing a second occurrence like that 
which lately overtook the unfortunate Municipal Theatre, at 
Nice. An actor, however, had the presence of mind to 
speak to the flying audience, and to persuade it that only too 
much water had found its way into the gas tubes. On hear- 
ing this the audience departed quietly, the representation, of 
course, being suspended. The actor thus averted a ca- 
lamity. 

Road 

Tue last wishes of dying people are peculiarly 
varied. The Emperor of Austria, Leopold I., who died in 
1705, loved music passionately and wrote some graceful 
works, among them certain variations composed upon a 
‘**minuet,” which was popular in his day. Leopold had often 
said that if he did not die suddenly, he desired to pass into 
the other world to the sound of sweet music. This was said 
to be a joke; but it really happened, for when he felt his end 
approaching, he sent for his confessor, and prayed with him. 
Then he ordered his musicians to play in the next room sev- 
eral of his favorite pieces, during which time he died. The 
fact speaks for itself. 

Facts concerning any great musical composer are 
always of sufficient interest to place before the reading pub- 
Donizetti met one day Eugenio Cavallini, director of 
the orchestra of the Royal Theatres of Milan. ‘Come with 
me, dear friend,” he said; ‘‘let us go and drink coffee to- 
gether, for I have an idea for my new opera, ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore,’ and I wish to put it down on paper.” Itgis the 
finale to this opera that Donizetti wrote in the historical Café 
della Cecchina, The little table on which the author of the 
“Elisir” penned the last notes was bought for a large sum by 
arich Englishman. Donizetti wrote to Giovanni Ricordi: 
“Since the selection of the dedication of the ‘ L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ has been left to me through your courtesy, Iam very 
grateful to you for it, and ask you to let it be this: ‘To the 
fair sex of Milan.” Who knows better how to distil it ?—who 
better to dispense it ?” 

A GREAT number of Italian composers have died out 
of their native land, among them Cherubini, Lulli, Paer and 
Sacchini, all of them in Paris; Piccini and Rossini, who both 
ceased to exist near Paris, that isat Passy; Bellini, who died 
at Puteaux; Salieri at Vienna; Clementi and Viotti in Lon- 
don; Ricci Luigi at Praga, and Boccherini at Madrid. This 
statement goes to prove that these masters found other na- 
tions as appreciative of their talents as the country which 
could claim them as natives, Probably no nation encourages 
its great musicians to toil in their own country as Germany. 
Facts prove this to be the case. 


Tue following little story is told of the great com- 
poser Rossini. While he was superintending the general 
rehearsal of one of his operas in a little Italian theatre, he 
was much annoyed ata horn player in the orchestra, who 
continually played out of tune. ‘‘Who is that wretched horn 
player,” asked the maestro, ‘‘that offends my ears so?” ‘‘It 
is I,” replied a trembling voice, ‘‘Ah! thou, eh? Well, 
cut sticks and go with your horn to your house.” The mis- 
erable horn player was no other than the father of the great 
composer himself. If the tale is true, it proves that Rossini 
did not know very accurately his parent’s whereabouts nor 
what he was doing for a living. Readers will accept it cum 


grano salis. 
— 


Nort every musician believes in the advisability of 
children’s singing. Signor Persichini, of Italy, has reported 
to the Italian minister, Baccelli, the mischief that follows 
forcing children to sing in school. He says that, under the 
pretext of learning music, these young choristers spoil the 
voice beforehand. Not only Signor Persichini, but a goodly 
number of other musicians believe that more voices are 
ruined by excessive straining in early years than one has 
any idea of. 

RuBInsTEIN’s Russian symphony was played for the 
first time in England at one of the recent Crystal Palace 





concerts. The work is said to be a model of beautiful form 
as well as of chaste design. It is planned as nearly as pos 
sible in accordance with the ideas left us by the great masters 
and consists of the following movements: ‘‘Moderato assai,” 
“Allegro non trappo,” ‘‘Andante” and ‘Allegro vivace.” 
The finale is said to be superbly written. Several of the 
motives of the work are from very old popular Russian 
melodies, founded upon ancient scales, such as the Doric, 
Pentatonic and others. 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..--London laments because recent soprano singers have 
been disappointing. 

....Neuendorff’s orchestra has taken the place of Gilmore’s 
band at Koster & Bial’s. 

....'* Olivette” has been largely patronized in many of the 
Western cities. Nearly all of the regularattractions, however, 
have ended for the season. 








....A young lady having died with a guitar in her hands, a 
Bostonian regrets the fact, but would not object if a few young 
men should die with accordions in their hands. 

....Signor Liberati, the well known cornet player, performs 
with a military band at the pavilion of the Iron Steamboat 
Company, pier No. 1 North River, every afternoon and even- 
ing. 

..-.Verona Jarbeau made her appearance in Niblo’s last 
week in ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” and several other changes occurred 
in the cast. This bright and pretty comic opera is still a sure 
attraction and is sung as well as ever it was. 

...-A series of three concerts were given last week at the 
new Washington Schuetzen Park and Hall Jones’ Wood, 
under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. The orchestra num- 
bered 160 performers, and there was a chorus of 500 hundred 
voices. 

...-Rud. Bial’s orchestra at the Metropolitan Concert Hall 
is quite perfect in its ensemble playing. The programmes are 
arranged with judgment and are never trashy. This resort 
is constantly growing in public favor and receives the best 
kind of patronage. 

..+.The Viscountess Mandeville has composed an exceed- 
ingly pretty waltz, ‘‘Creole,” dedicated to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, and which has been frequently 
heard in private drawing rooms in Paris and London and has 
now been published. 

....The Helpers, of Morrisania, a local benevolent associa- 
tion, gave a concert last Thursday evening in aid of their 
charity. Emma Abbott, Adele Belgarde, dramatic reader; 
Nettie J. Cauldwell, contralto; Mr. Sperry, basso; Mr. Caro- 
lin, tenor, and other talent rendered the programme. 

....°'La Mascotte,” at the Bijou Opera House, has entered 
on its eighth week, and has proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful of the operettas produced at this theatre. There is no 
indication at present that its run will be suspended until late 
in the summer, when the company will probably take a rest. 

....Adelina Patti has finally decided to visit America with 
her own manager, having refused the co-operation of Messrs. 
D'’Oyly Carte, Gunn, and Abbey, who, I learn, offered her 
£50,000 for fifty concerts. It is reported that she intends to 
charge $20 a seat, but this statement may be an invention of 
the enemy. 

...-Ad. Neuendorff recently returned from Europe to con- 
duct the concerts at Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall, which he 
opened last Thursday night with his orchestra of thirty pieces, 
comprising the following soloists: Walter Emerson, cornet; 
William Muller, ’cello; Joseph Eller, oboe; C. Rothemund, 
violin; Miss B. Linden, saxophone; J. Davis, organ, and the 
Distin cornet quartet. 

..+.The concert on the Mall, in Central Park, given under 
the direction of C. W. Wernig, on last Saturday week, was 
most enjoyable. The programme was well made up, the vari- 
ous pieces being effectively rendered. The programme con- 
tained Suppé’s overture to ‘‘ fannhiuser;” an overture, 
“Camp,” by Lindpainter; a cornet solo, music from Rossini, 
performed by Mr. Lehmann, &c. 

....Frederick A. Schwab has gone to Europe to engage 
the soloists for Theodore Thomas’ great Music Festival in 
May next, and will visit London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Milan in performance of his duties. As the festal week in 
New York is to be followed by like terms in Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and as the same soloists will take part in the three 
festivals, the gross receipts of which are likely to reach $400,- 
000, some idea of the resources of the management may be 
arrived at. The New York guarantee fund is to be raised to 
$100,000. 

...-The following circular has just been issued to the pub- 
lic, and will probably commend itself to the attention of the 
musical fraternity: ‘‘The Philharmonic Society of this city 
design giving one or more concerts for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to defray the expense of erecting a monument in 
Central Park to L. von Beethoven, and it hopes to increase 
the sum by subscriptions. It is proposed to procure a dupli- 
cate of the bronze statue by Zumbrusch, now in Vienna, con- 
ceded to be a very fine work of art, and which will be at once 
a memorial of the estimation in which the great master is 
held by the music loving citizens of New York and an orna- 
ment to the Park. Your kind co-operation is earnestly so- 
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licited, by your influence among your friends as well as your 
own subscription. Joseph W. Drexel, president; Theo. 
Thomas, vice president; E. P. Fabbri, treasurer.” 

....The list of American singers who have made reputa- 
tions of the highest order in Europe, and particularly in 
England, which includes Adelini Patti, Albani, Kellogg, 
Valleria, Osgood, Antoinette Sterling, Thursby, and others 
> less eminent, has lately been increased by the addition of Hen- 
rietta Beebe’s name. Her first appearance was at one of the 
Boosey ‘‘baliad concerts,” in which she was recalled after 
singing ‘‘Come live with me,” The London Graphic, in com- 
menting on this performance, said: ‘‘Miss Beebe has a very 
sweet voice and a finished delivery.” She is to make further 
appearances under Mr. Boosey’s management and at Barn- 
by’s next oratorio season, and is in the meantime studying 
with Signor Randegger, having also been invited to sing for 
Sir Julius Benedict at his home. 

..+-The Pall Mail Gazette says: ‘‘ To dilate upon the special 
characteristics of a Patti rentrée would be to re-echo a some- 

hat hackneyed story. The same brilliant gathering, the 

enthusiastic greeting, and the same profusion of floral 

butes with which we have been familiar for nearly a 
score of years may be chronicled once more. And, further, 
it may be granted that Tuesday's experience did not warrant 
the idea that natural causes would speedily supervene to 
cause a change in the attitude of the public toward their 
A gradual modification of Mme. 
She has 


greatest operatic favorite. 
Patti’s voice has been in progress for some time. 
lost the exceptional high notes in which she used to revel, but 
very liberal compensation has been granted in the increased 
power and fullness of the middle and lower register. Her 
voice is still perfectly under control, its quality has in no wise 
deteriorated, and her appearance is as youthful as ever.” 
....The insolvent schedules of Max Strakosch, the well 
known impresario, in the matter of his assignment to Charles 
H. Neilson, were filed last week in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Mr. Strakosch states his liabilities at $37,466.64; 
nominal assets at #14 000, and real assets at $5,200. Among 
Mr. Strakosch’s creditors may be mentioned the prima donna 
Marie Roze, to whom he owes $1,816.85; Octave Torriani 
$1,600, and Anna de Belocca $1,529.28. Among other credi- 
tors are Stout & Thayer $11,012.10, for moneys advanced; 
Charles Wehle $3,500, for legal services, and the assignee 


$1,500 for money advanced and for services. The assets con- 


» sist of the complete vocal and orchestral scores of seventy 


operas and sheet music which he says is worth $4,000, but if 
sold would not bring over $1,200. In addition to this he also 
has the complete wardrobes for the operas ‘‘Aida,” ‘‘Carmen,” 
‘* Lohengrin” and others, which he rates at $10,000, but which, 
if sold, he thinks would not bring over $4,000. 

....Patti has once again made a most successful reappear- 
ance at Covent Garden, I was talking the other day with a 
gentleman closely connected with operas and opera singers. 
Il remarked what an enormous amount of money this favorite 
artist must have made for herself during her twenty-one years’ 
“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘but think what she has drawn 

Take, for instance, her connection with 
She has sung there for twenty-one seasons; 


Career. 
for other people. 
Covent Garden. 
say she appeared twenty-four times each season, which is a 
low average. As from the first performance to the last she 
“has always drawn full houses, you may calculate that on each 
occasion she sang, the house represented over £1,000. Put 
these facts together, and you will find that Patti alone has 
brought over half a million into Mr. Gye’s coffers.” It is 
@vident that the next best thing to being a Patti is to bea 
Patti’s entreprencur.—London Truth, 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 16.—Preparations for the approaching 
Slingerfest are actively going forward, The alteration of the 
Exposition building into a suitable auditorium has been 
completed, and the result of certain tests applied for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its acoustic qualities, is declared emi- 
nently Satisfactory. Last Friday a rehearsal of the male 
chorus of the Singerbund took place at the Exposition build- 
ing. Bruch’s ‘‘ Odysseus” was given. To-morrow evening 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and the first act of ‘‘ Loh- 
angrin” will be rehearsed. After this there will be two re- 
hearsals each week with full orchestra. Mr, Balaka has 
returned from a visit to the principal societies of several 
cities, including Cincinnatiand Milwaukee, having rehearsed 
with them the works to be given, and pronounces their prep- 
aration excellent. Next Tuesday evening the Beethoven 
Society give a public rehearsal of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
which they are to sing at the Sangerfest. Professor Jas. Gill 
will sing the part of Z/ijah, Louis Wahl has been elected 
president of the Sangerfest Association. The Acme ‘*Oli- 
vette” Company, under the management of C. D. Hess, is 
playing at the Grand Opera House. H. Clarence Eddy gave 
an organ recital last Saturday noon at Hershey Music Hall, 
with a programme devoted wholly to the works of Italian 
composers, as follows: a. Toccata e Suonata, 4. Canzone, ¢. 
Passacaglia (Frescobaldi); Fuga in D minor (Martini); So- 
nate in F, No. 2 (A, Nardetti); a. Pastorale in C, 4. Sonata 
in A, No. 6 (Girolamo Barbieri); Pastorale (Padre Davide); 
a, Andante in G major, 4. Overture in E minor (Giovanni 
Morandi); a, Melodia Affettuosa, Op. 244, No. 4 (Polibio); 4. 
Marcia Villericcia, Op. 244, No. 6(Fumagalli), The pupils 





of the Hershey school of musical art gave a matinée last 
Wednesday afternoon with an interesting programme. S, G. 
Pratt’s pupils gave a soirée musicale at the Prain warerooms 
of Messrs. Lyon and Healy last Friday evening. The pro- 
gramme consisted of ten numbers, the most important of 
which was an arrangement of the Tannhiuser overture for 
eight hands. At the May festival to be held in Chicago next 
year there will be seven concerts, three in the afternoon and 
four in the evening. The works already announced are 
Handel’s oratorio ‘‘ The Messiah,” a Bach cantata, a selec- 
tion from Wagner’s ‘‘ Loherfgrin,” and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, Mich., June 16.—Two organ recitals in one week 
is rather a novelty in Detroit, and yet both were very well 
attended, namely, one given on the 8th inst. at St. Paul’s 
Church by J. C. Batchelder, and the other at St. John’s 
Church on the r1th inst. by J. de Zielinski. Mr. Batchelder, 
of whom I have spoken before as a highly talented organist, 
played in an excellent manner the following numbers: Pre- 
lude in E flat, Peters’ edition B. III., No. 1 (Bach); Canon 
in F sharp, and a choral-vorspiel (Merkel); ‘‘At Evening” 
(Buck); variations on the Russian National Hymn (Thayer), 
and Offertory No. 3 (Wely). A Miss Andrus played ina 
very uneven and uninteresting manner Mendelssohn’s Sonata 
No. 2, for organ, though with long and assiduous study she 
undoubtedly will learn to master that instrument, for she 
has as teacher a musician whose appreciation and musical 
understanding have been grounded in the Berlin school, which 
knows no false sentimentality and namby-pamby dilly-dally- 
ing with music, as taught by some of our learned exponents 
of the so called ‘Leipzig method.” In brief, Mr. Batchelder, 
who stands foremost among the organists of the Northwest, 
has done a good work since his residence here, though but 
a small portion of the large array of our would-be musical 
dilettanti have been generous enough to condescend to pat- 
ronize with their presence those highly instructive recitals. 
A soprano and a contralto with no voice below G marred the 
pleasure of the afternoon by their fauity and uninteresting 
singing of selections from Mercadante, Rubinstein, Brahms 
and Osgood. J. de Zielinski’s recital was more like a con- 
cert, the vocal numbers predominating. His solo selections 
were: Festspiel, in E flat, Op. 368 (Volckmar); Andante 
Grazioso and March in G (Smart). With F. Apel he played 
a four-hand fantaisie, Op. 35, by Hesse. Our excellent 
tenor, C. V. Slocum, sang very artistically ‘* Ev’ry valley,” 
from-‘‘Messiah,” and ‘‘Why does the God of Israel sleep,” 
from ‘‘Samson.” Cora R. Miller, from Boston, gave a grand 
delivery of ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” from ‘‘Elijah,” and of Tor- 
rente’s ‘‘Show me Thy ways.” After listening for months to 
the thin, throaty voices that warble the Lord’s praises in our 
churches, it was a genuine pleasure to hear the magnificent 
rich voice of this young artist, and the devotional manner in 
which she delivered those two numbers. A quartet by Lu- 
cantoni (‘‘God shall charge His angel legions”), sung by 
Miss Miller, Miss Perry, Mr. Slocum and Mr. Stanley, 
closed this very interesting and instructive occasion. On 
Friday, the roth inst., F. A. Apel gave his thirty- 
fifth piano recital at the Home and Day School, 
with the assistance of a new organization calling it- 
self the Haydn Quintet Club. Hattie Brewer, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., played quite acceptably the following piano 
selections: Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1; Mendelssohn, 
Spring Song, Duetto and Spinning Song; Bendel, Silver 
Springs, Op. 137, No. 4; Scharwenka, Valse, Op. 13; Gluck- 
Reinecke, Gavotte for two pianos; and Mozart, D minor 
Concerto, with accompaniment of second piano and string 
quintet. The club gave a fair reading of a quartet by Haydn 
and of a quintet by Fauconnier, the only drawback to the 
evening’s enjoyment being a very poor performance of a con- 
certo by Dancla for two violins, played by Messrs. Rheiner 
and Bloquelle. On Tuesday afternoon, the r4th inst., a large 
and fashionable audience assembled at Whiting’s Hall to 
listen to the following interesting programme offered by J. 
de Zielinski to his guests: Prelude et Fugde, Op. 18, for two 
pianos (Vogt)—Bessie Howard and J. de Zielinski; Song, 
“Oh, that we two were maying” (Gounod)—Nannie E. Long; 
Aria, ‘‘Casta Diva,” from ‘‘Norma” (Bellini)—Cora R, Miller; 
Piano Soli—a. Etude, from Op. 9 (Mikuli), 4. Fantaisie Ma- 
zurka (Zielinski), Minuet, Op. 18 (Scharwenka)—J. de Zie- 
linski; Song, ‘‘Mia Marinella” (Randegger)—Zaidee Hub- 
bard; Duo, for two sopranos, from ‘‘Gioconda” (Ponchielli)— 
Miss Miller and Miss Long; Piano Solo—a. Valse Melan- 
colique (Henselt), 4. Fantaisie Impromptu (Chopin)—Bessie 
Howard; Song, ‘*The Swallow” (Abt)—Mrs. Parcher; Song, 
“Yes or No” (Clay)—C. V. Slocum; Songs—a. Ti Rapirei, 4. 
T’affretta (Tosti)—Cora R. Miller; Part Songs—a, ‘‘ The sea 
hath its pearls” (Pinsuti), 4. *‘Song of the Triton’’ (Molloy)— 
Miss Long, Miss Perry, Mr. Slocum and Mr. Stanley. Miss 
Howard was the only pianist of the occasion, aside from her 
teacher, and I noticed with pleasure that she understood well 
the charmingly weird valse of Henselt as well as the fantastic 
fantaisie of Chopin, so often chopped up into meaningless 
phrases by would-be interpreters of the great Polish tone 
poet. In the selection from ‘‘Norma” and the duo from 
“Gioconda” Miss Miller showed the excellence of the 
schooling that she has received, and I have no hesitancy in 
predicting a successful career in the highest fields of dramatic 
operas for this charming artiste. The singing of the remain- 
ing numbers was fully up to the standard looked for among 





the pupils of Mr. de Zielinski. On the same evening Will- 
iam Luderer was the recipient of a complimentary benefit 
concert at Merrill Hall, which was not as well filled as it 
should have been, though the benefit was not a loss to the 
giver, as is generally the case. A large array of amateurs 
assisted in a programme comprising selections from Blumen- 
thal, Gottschalk, Chopin, Pinsuti, Wallace, Gade, Golter- 
man, Mozart, &c., the most enjoyable numbers being a violin 
solo, ‘‘Souvenir de Bellini,” op. 4, by Artot, played most 
charmingly by Mrs. L. S. Trowbridge, and Tosti’s ‘‘Forever 
and Forever,” sung with much pathos by C. V. Slocum. 
Mrs. Trowbridge, who is a lady in private life, has studied 
the violin for her own amusement and lends her valuable as- 
sistance—which means the power of drawing a large crowd 
of warm admirers—only on rare occasions, which are the 
more enjoyable as we are sure to listen to a standard work 
artistically played and imbued with a grace and repose not to 
be found among our more pretentious professional violinists. 
Mary Andrus attempted Chopin’s ‘ Fantaisie Impromptu;” 
it was a scrambling, uncertain performance, meant prob- 
ably for the much abused and still more misun- 
derstood rubato. The fair player evidently forgot 
that in playing Chopin’s music the performer must think as 
a poet, and possess the power of giving a reality to his im- 
pulses through the medium of his fingers. Could anything 
demonstrate plainer that the young lady is not capable of 
playing Chopin’s music than the breaking up of the first part 
into one-measure phrases, with a long pause after each meas- 
ure, or the playing of the last chord as an inverted arpeggio! 
To play Chopin involves the necessity of being endowed 
with a power of thinking and comprehending the hidden 
meanings of his tone poems; otherwise they become power- 
less. We are sorry that a more able director was not secured 
for this entertainment, which was greatly marred by the poor 
accompaniments to the vocal selections. Mrs. Gray, organ- 
ist at Christ Church, and withal a highly esteemed teacher, 
lent her kind assistance in a trio, op. 29, by Gade, Mr. 
Schultz playing the violin and F. Abel, Jr., the ’cello. The 
latter gentleman essayed a morceau by Golterman, and gave 
renewed evidence of his total inability to play the instrument 
which has been made so famous by Boccherini, Popper, 
Davidoff and others. A very interesting entertainment was 
the second piano recital by F. H. Clark, given Wednesday 
evening, with the assistance of Miss Miller, soprano, and Mr. 
Thompson, a basso. The following were the selections 
played by Mr. Clark: Minuetto, D major, Gigue,G major 
(Mozart); Sonate, D major, Op. 10, No, 3 (Beethoven); Py 
mento Capriccioso (Weber); two Songs Without Words, No. 
14, No. 30 (Mendelssohn); two Novelleten, Op. 21, Nos. 6 and 
7 (Schumann); three Etudes from Op. 10, Nos. 4, 3 and,8 
(Chopin); Scherzo in E major, Op. 54. The Schumann Nov- 
elleten and the Chopin group were the best played numbers, 
the latter ones especially evincing the fact that Mr. Clark was 
able to comprehend the subtle souled psychologisms of 
Chopin’s genius, to grasp the passionate tendency, the meta- 
physical coloring of his compositions. His playing of the 
scherzo, op. 54, while by no means as finished and as fan- 
tastic as we have heard it from the fingers of Henselt or 
Mikuli, was highly interesting. Itis one of those wild and 
yet at times wonderfully tender compositions, full of un- 
earthly grandeur, extravagantly rhapsodical in its outlines, 
lacking none of the essentials of classical music, and re- 
minding one of Horace’s golden precept, ‘Sidi comstet,” 
which invaluable maxim, the super-quintescence ofall artistic 
truth, permits men of genius to roam about in regions with 
safety and freedom where the less gifted must inevitably 
flounder and become the sport of the philosophical few. A 
vacancy has taken place in St. Paul’s choir, Mrs. Ludreg, 
the soprano, resigning, in order to accompany her husband, 
who has already departed for New York, whence he sails for 
Europe to continue his violin studies. Cora R. Miller is the 
guest of Mr. de Zielinski and his wife, and will remain here 
for a few days longer, going thence into the country for the 
remainder of the summer, returning Eastward the latter part 
of August. oe oe 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 15.—Since I wrote last, we bev 
had the Acme ‘‘Olivette” Company for about a week, playing 
to good houses and meeting with much applause. There 
have also been numerous summer concerts, the most important 
of which was the two hundred and eighty-first of the Musical 
Society, with this programme: Rakoczy Overture (Keler 
Bela)—Souvenir de Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (L. Curth)— 
Clauder’s Military Band; Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala” (Goldmark) 
—Bach’s Orchestra; Abschied (Farewell) (Tschirch)—Male 
Chorus of the Musical Society; Fantaisie Caprice (Vieux- 
temps)—Bach’s Orchestra; Potpourri, ‘‘ Olivette’ (Audran) 
—Overture, ‘‘Rosamunde” (Schubert)—Clauder’s Military 
Band; ‘‘ Wie hab ich sie geliebt” (Moehring)—Male Chorus 
of the Musical Society; Overture, ‘‘ Rienzi” (R. Wagner)— 
Rhapsodie Hongroise (F. Liszt)—Bach’s Orchestra; Fantaisie 
from the opera ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” (C. M. von Weber)—Clau- 
der’s Military Band; Wanderer’s Night Song (F. von Hol- 
stein)}—Male Chorus of the Musical Society; Fackeltanz 
(Meyerbeer)—Overture, Hungarian (Keler Bela)— Bach's 
Orchestra; Coronation March (Meyerbeer)—Clauder’s Mili- 
tary Band. The Arions give a concert to-morrow night, and. 
the Musical Society another on. the 23d. All of these are at 
Schlitz’s Park, which is being greatly improved, and is now a 
very attractive resort, The grounds are pleasant, the main 
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building, covered with glass, affords room for an audience of 
2,500, and the whole is lighted with electric lights. The new 
tower gives a fine view of the whole city and the surrounding 
country. F. 


PorTTsviLLeE, Pa., June 19.—Anna Luks, a native of Potts- 
ville, and a pupil of Signor J. La Villa, was given a testi- 
monial concert on Thursday evening, 16th inst., at the 
Academy of Music. Miss Luks has a very sweet mezzo- 
soprano voice, and her teacher predicts great things for her. 
She was assisted by Professor Becker, pianist, and Signor 
Bandini, tenor; Signor La Villa, musical director, The 
house was a good one and very appreciative. A: F. S. 


RicumonD, Va., June 18.—The operetta, ‘‘The Miracle of 
the Roses,” at Mozart Hall, on the r4th, by the young ladies 
of the Baptist Female Institute, drew a large and fashionable 
audience despite the intensely warm weather. The perform- 
ance was highly creditable to all, while the choruses deserve 
special mention. Miss Hamner’s solo, ‘*’Tis the Privilege,” 
was the gem of the evening and won a hearty encore. 
Pierill Bernard was perfectly at home as director of the or- 
chestra. The operetta, ‘‘New Flower Queen,” by the pupils 
of Mrs. A. B. Clements, also drew a large house on the 17th, 
and an enjoyable performance was given, The concert of 
the Mozart Association on the 16th drew a fair house only, 
although an attractive programme was presented, the vocal 
numbers of which were sung by May Thomas. R. B, Lee, 
of the firm of Josiah Ryland & Co., is organizing an opera 
troupe for the coming season. Miss Swain, I learn, is to be 
the leading soprano. The ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” and 


‘‘Bohemian Girl” are the operas so far selected, and will be 
presented during the York town centennial celebration. B. 


ScrANTON, Pa., June 17,—One of the most interesting 
musical events in home circles was the organ concert at the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Baptist Church on Tuesday evening 
last, under the direction of Professor E. E. Southworth. 
This gentleman possesses talent which places him in the front 
rank as a musician, and whatever he undertakes is carried 
out in the most artistic manner. The following is the pro- 
gramme presented on this occasion, which was carried out 
in a most satisfactory manner: Fantaisie and fugue (D minor, 
four hands) (Hesse)—Lizzie Howell, E. E. Southworth; 
Quartet—‘‘I hear sweet voices singing” (Thomas)—Choir; 
Fantaisie and fugue (Andrews)—E. E. Southworth; ‘‘Charity” 
(Faure)—Harriet B. Atherton; Offertoire (Batiste)—Lizzie 
Howell; ‘‘ The Old Chorale” (Hatton)—William L. Acker; 

Darby and Joan” (Molloy)—Harriet B. Atherton; Quartet 
—Oh, Paradise” (Barnby)—Choir; Festspiel (C major) 
‘Volkmar)—E. E. Southworth. F.C. H. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


..+-It is said that Signor Nicolini asked 2,000,000 francs 
for the services of Mme. Patti and himself in America, and 
that, though the negotiations with the American capitalists 
have fallen through, the singers will come to the United 
States on their own account,...In consequence of the fire at 
the Bajamonti Theatre, Spolato, the fifty artistswho compose 
the Tani company have been reduced to the most squalid 
misery....Early in September there will be represented at 
Monaco all the operas of Wagner, viz.: ‘‘Rienzi,” ‘‘Tann- 
hiauser,” ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” and ‘‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” In the spring of 1882 the ‘‘Ring of the 
Nibelungen” is to be represented....In spite of the dowry 
of 800,000 francs of the Paris Opéra and the half of the even- 
ing receipts, which may be reckoned at 18,000 francs, the 
year 1880 closed with a loss of 14,501 francs and 41 centesimi. 
.eeeThe Intendente of the Vienna Opera House fined the 
prima donna Ehun 35 florins for having thanked the pub- 
lic during the progression of the opera, who had warmly 
applauded her in Mignon, The artist refused to pay the fine, 
and Vienna is waiting—impatiently, to be sure—to see who 
will be the conqueror in this little conflict....The mise en 
céne of Verdi's ‘‘Afda” at the Paris Opera cost 233,991 
francs. But still more was expended for Gounod’s opera, 
‘Le Tribut de Zamora,” viz., 270,000 francs. Even for the 
ballet, ‘‘Korrigane,” it cost to put it on the stage 73,215 
francs....A Hollander and a Dane, who have lived many 
years at Labla, India, have been successful in imitating with 
the mouth, one the sound of the violin and the other that of 
the guitar. They do this so perfectly that when the tone pro- 
duced is heard, and not the producers, scarcely would it be 
believed that the two instruments named above were not 
being played....The Grand Theatre, at Brescia, will be 
inaugurated with Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,” 
the talented Rubini-Scalisi having been engaged to represent 
the réle of Caterina....At the Circo Nazionale, Naples, a 
new operetta buffa will soon be produced. It is entitled 
**Lo Starnuto di Gione,” the composer being Signor Scarano, 
«» ..- Strauss is writing a new comic opera for the Theatre an 
der Wien, Vienna, The title of this opera is ‘‘Der Lustige 
Krieg.”....The Cosmorama says that at the San Carlo, Lis- 
bon, ‘Simon Boccanegra” will be given, The new opera 
will be ‘‘“Gioconda” or ‘‘Lohenyrin.”....The new opera that 
will be given at the Paris Opera the coming year will be 
Saint Sien’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” the libretto being by 
Sylvestre and Detroyat......The first thirteen repre- 
sentations of the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, brought in 
77,500 francs.....The impresario of the Royal Theatre, 











Madrid, has engaged an orchestra of 120 professors 
from the ‘‘Sala Beethoven,” of Barcelona, and the di- 
rector Signor Goula, to give two concerts at Madrid....At 
Granada, the opera representations which were projected will 
no longer be given....In Barcelona, another journal has ap- 
peared, with a fine portrait of the celebrated tenor, Stagno, 
together with his biography and a poetical composition dedi- 
cated to him....At Camerino, the evening of the inaugura- 
tion of the theatre, the City Council, in order to honor the 
name of one of its citizens, chose the composer Marchetti, 
the author of ‘‘Ruy Blas.” The citizens made him a present 
of a massive crown of silver....Boito’s opera, ‘‘Mefistofele,” 
has been given in thirty-nine theatres....The benefit of the 
eminent tenor, Masini, at the Lyceum Theatre, Barcelona, 
was an artistic event. A full audience was in attendance, 
which received the artist enthusiastically....At Palermo, be- 
sides Teresina Singer, Gialdino Gialdini has been re-en- 
gaged. It is probable that during the coming season Boito’s 
**Mefistofele” will be given,...Bologna journals say that in 
a concert given by the pupils of the Muzzi Institute (one of 
the first in that city), ‘‘La Danse des Fées” was perfectly 
executed by two little girls of only eight years, named Ria 
Zabban and Erminica Biagi. The first-named showed pos- 
session of talent of the first order....The examining com- 
mittee for the opera competition at Frankfort-on-Main have 
at last selected three works for the final choice: ‘‘Kathchen 
von Heilbronn,” ‘‘Otto der Schiitz,” and ‘‘Alorea.” All the 
other works will be returned to their respective authors on 
a correct description being given of the motto placed upon 
the manuscript....In consequence of the great success gained 
by Theodore Henschel’s opera, ‘‘Beautiful Melusine,” in 
Hamburg, it will be represented in Kénigsberg next season. 
.«+-Julius Tausch was the final director selected for the 
Lower Rhine Musical Festival, which took place at Diissel- 
dorf on June 5,6and 7. Gade, however, conducted his own 
compositions. The soloists were Frau Sache-Hofmeister, of 
Leipzig; Fraulein Marianne Brandt, of Berlin; Herren Win- 
kelman and Gura, of Hamburg; Pollitz, of Frankfort, and 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, of London. The musical pro- 
gramme consisted of the following works: Bach’s D major 
Suite and Handel’s ‘‘Samson,” overture to ‘‘Michel Angelo” 
and ‘‘Zion,” by Gade; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Lobesang” and 
Beethoven’s A major symphony, Gade’s B major symphony, 
overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe,” march and chorus from ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,” Schumann’s ‘‘Spanisches Liederspiel,” Spohr’s 
*‘Gesangscene,” and Beethoven’s F major romance. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


CoLONNESE.—The baritone, Colonnese, has had a great 
success at Palermo in ‘‘Faust” in the réle of Valentini. The 
journals say that he made a true creation out of the part. 

DANHAUSER.—L’Art Musical says that M. Danhauser, prin- 
cipal inspector of singing in the schools of Paris, has gone 
to Switzerland on an official mission. It is said he has gone 
for the purpose of studying the organization of teaching pop- 
ular music in Switzerland, as he has already done in Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

De ReszKeE.—The journals report that the prima donna, 
De Reszke, not being able to cure a throat affection, from 
which she commenced to suffer at the beginning cf the sea- 
son at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, has requested 
and obtained the nullification of her contract. 

D1 Murska.—Mme. Ilma di Murska has appeared in 
Flotow’s ‘‘Marta,” with much success at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre. London. The papers praise her highly. 

DonaLpI.—Mme. Donaldi is one of the chief singers of 
the Sangerfest in Chicago. 

GaxsBil.—Mlle. Adelgisa Gabbi has made an excellent im- 
pression at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, in ‘‘Afda” and 
“Il Trovatore.” 

GiILMorE.—Patrick Gilmore’s faith in his divine ‘‘Colum- 
bia” is as unswerving as ever. He says the work is steadily 
increasing in popularity. Such faith should be rewarded at 
last. 

Mirsky.—The excellent baritone, Herr Mirsky, sang in 
‘*Rigoletto,” at Navora. He is said to have sustained the 
chief réle in a splendid style, modulating his voice with much 
skill, and intelligently grasping the salient points of that 
difficult part. 

Motta.—The Paris journals speak of a young Italian, a 
dilettante tenor, named Motta, from Naples, who has made a 
very great impression by his singing in that city. 

PAPPENHEIM.—Eugenie Pappenheim, the eminent prima 
donna, has been in Milan. 

Patti.—Adelina Patti’s great triumph at the Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, London, this season, has been in Rossini’s 
opera, ‘‘Semiramide.” 

REPETTO-TRISOLINI.—The distinguished cantatrice, Repet- 
to-Trisolini, at the Vienna Opera House recently, sang three 
evenings in Rossini’s ‘‘I! Barbiere” with much success. She 
was always encored in the piece she chose to interpret as the 
singing lesson, 

RUMMEL,—Franz Rummel has been warmly praised by the 
London musical journals for his interpretation of Grieg’s 
piano concerts in A at a recent Crystal Palace Concert. 


RitTER.—Theodore Ritter, a piano virtuoso of much celeb- 





rity, recently performed at aconcert of the Musical Union. 
His playing was the theme for much praise. 

STERNBERG.—Constantin Sternberg has returned to Eu- 
rope. Some of his late compositions will be shortly pub- 
lished by Ed. Schuberth & Co, They are beautifully written 
and display skillful workmanship, with much fanciful inven- 
tion, 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.]} 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York, 
. Oh! Thou Who Bid’st the Storm Be Silent... .(song)........C. Israel. 
. Nacht-stticke, Op. 23, No. 1................-..(piano) Schumann. 
. Torpedo Galop Poe a pienteed J. Durage. 
. Geistinger Polka (parlor orchestra)..R. Bial. 

No. 1.—An exceedingly well written song, although not 
very interesting. It is suitable for church rather than con- 
cert use. Sung without intelligence it will have no success 
whatever. Compass, B to F sharp—a twelfth. 

No, 2.—This edition of one of Schumann’s beautiful con- 
ceptions contains explanatory notes which make it of special 
value to piano students. The editor, Bernardus Boekelman, 
a well known and highly esteemed piano virtuoso, has fin- 
gered the piece in the most careful and able manner, and 
has read the proofs with commendable pains... Advanced 
scholars and amateurs are advised to avail themselves of the 
edition under notice. 

No. 3.—A very bright and pleasing galop which cannot 
fail to become popular by frequent repetition. Although 
not highly original with regard to subject-matter, it is not 
commonplace, and thus will be acceptable to a large class 
of players. 

No. 4.—This tuneful polka will be welcomed in its present 
shape by quintets composed of first and second violin, bass, 
flute and cornet, a combination generally designated by the 
title of ‘‘ parlor orchestra.” A good idea in connection with 
the first violin part is that of giving in certain passages the 
part assigned to that instrument in the full orchestral score, 
besides the special one required by the reduced arrangement 
for only five instruments. The price for the quintet of parts 
is very reasonable, being but twenty-five cents. A review of 
the music will be found in the issue of THe Courier for 
March 30, 1881. 

H. G. Hollenberg, Memphis, Tenn. 
1. Come Back Again, I'll Forgive You. .(song and chorus)..J. T. Rutledge. 
2. Somehow the Old Love Will Come Back ” .-J. T. Rutledge. 

No. 1.—Quite a fair song of its class, both the melody and 
chorus showing more care in their structure. than is usually 
met with in such things. 

No. 2—Is also better written than the average of such 


pieces. It is not, however, likely to become popular. 


O. Ditson & Co., New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
. Buttercup Queen + ME Sa cnas Theo. Marzialo, 
bE ess conn’ sion taae cusvaves idike ena J. W. Chadwick. 
fe OC BAR. cs ccdsccsvivesccceces (vocal duet)...... Franz Abt. 
. The Conqueror’s Grand March (piano) 
. Under the Red Cross March aaa Ries 
. Storkbill’s Galop --. «--.P. Fahrbach, Jr. 

No. 1.—Quite simple and bright, but bordering on the 
commonplace. It will please for a hearing or two. Com- 
pass, D to E—a ninth. 

No. 2.—This song, or rather serenade, will not likely take 
with the public, or even with singers; it is too pretentious 
and lacks melodic grace. There is a heaviness about it 
which precludes it from becoming popular. It is, in fact, too 
forced. Compass, A flat below the staff to C—a major tenth. 

No. 3.—Certainly not one of Abt’s most taking produc- 
tions, although fluently written. Itis a duet that will scarce- 
ly pay for the trouble of learning. 

No. ¢—Makes a vigorous march and cannot fail to make a 
good impression when played with vim. The subjects are 
better than the ordinary run of those contained in pieces of 
alike character. It is only moderately difficult. 

No. 5—Is not nearly so effective a work as No, 4. 
workmanship is fair, but that is all. 

No. 6.—A very bright and pleasing galop, which on a good 
performance is sure to be well received. It is as vigorous 


The 


as most pieces of its class. 


Central Music House, New York. 
(serio-comic song)....J. P. Skelly. 
. Speak Kindly (song and chorus)....H. P. Danks. 
. Baby Mine Has Gone to Rest, - ....W. H. Rieger. 
. The Star of Faith (duet, sop. and tenor)..Rev. P. Demasini, S. J. 
. Sweet Recollections Waltz a J. B. Flanders. 

No. 1.—By no means one of the best songs of its class, 
but sufficiently taking to become reasonably popular. It is 
not correct. 

No. 2—Is superior to -the usual run of such things, and 
should have a fair sale. 

No. 7.—One of the best specimens of this much over- 
worked field. It is quite well written, with the exception of 
the last bar but one in the chorus, the fifths between the so- 
prano and tenorin which should be eliminated. The accom- 
paniment is far better than is usually met with in such trite 
pieces. 

No. 4.—The reverend gentleman has displayed consider- 
able skill in the composition of this duet, the workmanship 
being of a superior order. It shows some knowledge of 
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form, as well as exhibiting taste and judgment. Sung well, 
the effect would be good. 
No. 5.—The subjects of these waltzes are fair, but there is 

a crudeness about their presentation that deprives them of 

what beauty they may have. The notation is wrong in many 

instances, besides numerous violations of harmonic rules 

being observable. 

C. J. Whitney, Detroit, Mich. 

1. Moods and Tenses.... ..(comical song and chorus).F. H. Pease. 
Matilda Scott-Paine. 
Anton Strelezki. 

No. s—Will undoubtedly have a large sale on account of 
the humorous words. The music is, however, quite bright 
and pretty, although the third is tuo often left out in the 
chorus at the close, 

No. 2.—With the exception of one or two passages that 
have an objectionable movement, this song is well written, if 
somewhat commonplace. The words are quite well ex- 
pressed. It needs to be sung well to take with the average 
listener. Compass, D flat to A flat—a twelfth. 

No. 7.—So many exercises are written for the piano that 
there seems to be no earthly reason why they should be mul- 
tiplied ad libitum, Nevertheless, these exercises by Stre- 
lezki will serve a useful purpose. As the composer says: 
‘They are mainly inducive to increase the span of the 
fingers, and at the same time render them flexible and 
strong.” To advanced students and amaicurs, and to a good 
number of professionals, they are worthy of serious atten- 
tion, More than this need not be said. 


F. A. North & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred. T. Baker. 


. Danse Ecossaise 
. Under the Magnolias 
Clickety-Click March.......... 
. Rippling Stream Waltz....... . 
. Star of Love, Nocturne 
. The Blue Bells of Scotland . 
No. 1.—Of the making of music there is no end, although 
it must be said that nine-tenths of the pieces published con- 
tain nothing but what has been written down over and over 
The ‘“‘Danse Ecossaise” has one good quality, the 
More than 
But 


again. 
subjects being presented with a certain skill. 
this, it is quite interesting and will please the public. 
why use such a key as G flat major ? 

No. 2.—This piece has been noticed in THe Courier for 
June 18, 1880. 

No. 3.—This march was reviewed in the issue of THE 
Courier for July 9, 1880. 

No. 4.—The motives of this waltz are somewhat removed 
from the commonplace, and the piece will find admirers 
whenever satisfactorily performed. It is about as difficult as 
the average composition of its class. A mistake or two re- 
main uncorrected. 

Ne. 5—Is not equal to other pieces by the same composer, 
but will no doubt be liked by a certain class because of its 
triteness, 

No. 6.—In this fantaisie the same old arpeggios, scale 
passages (both diatonic and chromatic), reiterated chords, 
&c., are met with as in hundreds of other pieces of the same 
scope and character, There is nothing new in it at all, but 
it will have a brilliant effect if well played. Mistakes remain 
to bewilder the ignorant. 





NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 
PIANO SOLOS, 

Bohm, Cari.—Op. 272, “The Joyful Postillon.” Waltz 

Gebbaerts, L.—Op. 108, “Recollections of aSummer Night.’’ Reverie. 

Henselt, A.—*The Poor Minstrel.” By C. M. von Weber. Tran- 
scribed p pesoess 

Fungmann, A.—Op. 347, “Waltz of an Eccentric” 

Op. 348, ‘*The Start for the Chase”’......... .... ... 

Lange, Gust., and Imre Alfoldy.—Op. 266. No. 4, Hungarian Dance. 

Schers, E.—*A Call at Strauss’.”” Potpourri of favorite melodies of 
CO SRMNPONST BWAMED.... ccccevcccccvccsvocceseces scscccccsecees 

Wuerst, R.—Op. 78, “*Under the Balcony.” Serenade 

PIANO DUETS, 

Kirchner, Fr.—Op. 73, “Marcia alla Turca”’ 

Lange, Geo.—Op. 6, Turkish Patrol.”” After the celebrated chorus 
by Grétry 

Rubinstein, A.—Melodies from his opera “The Demon.” 
books, 

Smith, Sydney.—Op. 113, “*Zampa."’ Fantaisie de concert 

Tschaikowsky, P.—Potpourri from his opera “Eugene Oneguine’’.... 

ONE PIANO—SIX HANDS, 

Herbert, Th.— ‘Musical Flamelets.’’ A collection of favorite oper- 
atic melodies, No. 2, ‘Dame Blanche” 

TWO PIANOS—EIGHT HANDS. 

Schulheff, ¥.— Op. 6, Waltz, in A flat 

PIANO AND VIOLIN, 

Ries, Hubert.—Stories of Olden Times.”’ Instructive duets in fifteen 
books. Book III. contains: Grétr»s—Dance from “Richard Coeur 
de Lion.” Mehu/—Arietta from “Josef.”” W.nter—Aria from the 
“Interrupted Sacrilege.”” Together 

PIANO AND CELLO. 

Bockmihl, R. E., and K. $. Bischoff.—Select pieces from the works 
of our immortals arranged for the concert room. 
No. 2, Adagio Molto Expressivo, by Beethoven 

Davidheff, C.—Op. 37, Two parlor compositions, 
Leaf; No, 2, Mazurka, Together 


In two 


No. 1, Album 


Prec eet eee eee rere) a 


1.00 





PIANO AND FLUTE. 
Popp, W.—Op. 315, Fantaisie de concert on ““Martha.”’..............+ $1.50 
Op. 316, Six Easy Parlor Pieces. 
No. 1, “Love’s Romance” 
No. 2, “Cossack Dance”’ 
No. 3, “Sunday Lay” 
No. 4, “Waltz of Roses’’ 
No. 5, “Northern Ballad” 
No. 6, “Hungarian Legend” 
Op. 323, Concert Waltz 
TRIOS FOR FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
Burchard, C.—Twenty-four favorite overtures, arranged. No. 4.— 
Boieldieu —“* Calif of Bagdad.’ No. 5.—Boteldieu—Dame 
Blanche.”” No. 6.—F/lotew—“Ruebezahl.” Each......... ...- . -Br.25 


TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND *CELLO. 
Woklfhart, F.—Op. 66. No. 2, Easy Trio, in C major 


TRIOS FOR FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PARLOR ORGAN (OR PIANO). 
Menzel, C.—‘‘Social Hours.”” Gems from the works of celebrated 
masters. No. 3.—Beethowen L. van—Andante from the Fifth 
Symphony : 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Merkel, G.—Op. 137, Sixth Sonata, in E minor 


FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA, 


Popp, W.—Op. 323, Concert Waltz 
CORNET AND ORCHESTRA. 


Hoch, Th.—“Recollection of Prague.”’ Fantaisie brillante. Parts...$3.00 


STRING ORCHESTRA, 
Muller-Berghaus, C.—Op. 17, A Thé Dansant with “The Flying: 
Dutchman.” Fantaisie, in form of a waltz. Parts 
Michaelis, Th.—Op. 120, “Armenian Patrol.” Parts 
Napravnik, E.—Op. 20, National Dances. 
No. 1, Polonaise. 
No. 2, Casatchiok. Score 
No. 
No. 
No. 5, Tarantella. 
No. 6, Mazurka. Score 
MILITARY BAND. 
Michaelis, Th.—Op. 107, “Julius March.” Parts 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, STUDIES, THEORETICAL WORKS, &C., 


Richter, Alfred.—Autgabenbuch zu E. Friedr. Richter’s Harmonie- 
o6andwed Pee? ee 


Vocal Compositions. 
PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 

Abt, F.—Op. 548, Three songs, with German and English words, for 
three female voices, with piano accompaniment. No. 1, “Sum- 
mer Days ;”’ No. 2,“Awake! Awake! The Dawn is Here ;” No. 
3, “Ring On, Ye Bells.” Together, score and parts 

Single parts 
PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES, 

Rheinberger, ¥.—Op. 107, Five hymns (Latin and German words) for 

mixed chorus, without accompaniment. No. 2, “Jam sol recedit”’ .$o.50 
Overtures, Dances and Marches. 


PIANO SOLOS. 
Faust, C.—Op. 330, “Out of Sight, Out of Mind.” 
Gungl, ¥.—Op. 355, “Miss Fresh.” 
Resch, ¥.—Festival March 

PIANO DUET. 
Faust, C.—Op. 187, “On Longing’s Wings.’’ Waltz. 

PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Faust, C.—Op. 331, “On Longing’s Wings.” Waltz 
STRING ORCHESTRA (LARGE OR SMALL). 


Faust, C.—Op. 327, “Amongst Comrades,”’ march; Op. 328, “‘Ambi- 
tious,” polka mazurka. Both together, parts 
Weiss, H.—Op. 53, “Blossoms.” Waltz. Parts 








ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 


Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 


..--The Henry Smart memorial fund is still being slowly 
augmented by concerts and organ recitals in England. On 
Tuesday, the 24th ult., a recital for the above purpose was 
given at Lancaster Hall, when the organ music by the de- 
ceased master was heard to every advantage on the fine organ 
of the hall, which was built for Russell Lochmer by Mr. 
Wedlake. 

..--Hilborne L. Rosevelt’s idea of composition pedals, 
which shall affect all the registers in the instrument, and 
which can be newly set at the beginning of every piece, is 
one worthy of the warmest commendation. Only the solo 
performer will be able to thoroughly appreciate the advan- 
tage it is for an organ to be thus equipped, but on a practical 
trial there would not be one dissenting voice as to their 
utility and novelty. 

...-Mr. Hlavatch seems to have made a sensation in Eng- 
land with his concert-harmonium and his playing thereon. 
London journals speak very highly of his mastery over the 
instrument, and the remarkable effects he is able to draw 
from it. In Schimak’s ‘‘Tale of the Spinning Wheel,” and 
more especially the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” Mr. Hla- 
vatch is said to have displayed its capabilities in a direction 
but little considered. Of course, however great may be the 
progress made in a reed instrument, it can never fairly com- 
pete with a pipe-organ, however small it may be. There is 
something in the tones produced from pipes which cannot 
be imitated. The pipe-organ is an instrument sui generis. 





For the ordinary parlor, an instrument: similar to the one 
used by Mr. Hlavatch would be immensely superior to the 
harmonium and reed organ generally in use. It was made 
in Stuttgart under Mr, Hlavatch’s own superintendence, 

... Le Ménestrel says that ‘‘the first organ recital with 
orchestra at the Trocadéro, Paris, was a brilliant success, 
M. Guilmant, the eminent French organist, was the soloist 
on the occasion. A large audience rewarded the efforts of 
the artist in presenting the organ works of Bach and Handel. 
The chief piece on the programme was an overture by Bach, 
in which the organ and orchestra (with prominent trumpet 
parts) produced a truly superb effect.” It is needless to say 
that the playing of M. Guilmant was in the highest degree 
artistic, and proved him to be a consummate master of his 
instrument. As acomposer also, M. Guilmant has achieved 
an enviable reputation, some of his organ pieces being ad- 
mirable specimens of technical skill combined with much 
fanciful invention, He deserves unstinted praise for in- 
augurating the present series of concerts at the Trocadéro, 
because they are evidently given in the interest of art. 

.++.Free organ recitals, provided through the generosity 
of the mayor of a city, are not common, even in England, the 
land of organists and organ playing. In Birmingham, how- 
ever, this has been done, a series of free recitals on the Town 
Hall organ by the Town Hall organist, Mr. Stimpson, having 
just now been brought to a close, the expenses of which were 
borne by the mayor of that city. At the last recital the mayor 
spoke a few words to the assembled audience. He said 
that the present concluded the series of organ recitals that 
he had commenced, and he thought the experiment which he 
had made had been abundantly successful. It had proved 
what he before believed, that the people of Birmingham 
would be only too glad to enjoy the treat of hearing really 
good music upon the grand organ and in the splendid hall, 
provided opportunities were offered. He hoped the recitals 
would be continued next season in one way or the other. 
During the twenty-eight recitals, 50,000 people had attended 
them. In connection with this it may be stated that a con- 
cert hall organ has just been erected in Leicester, England, 
containing over forty stops with three manuals, It was 
opened by E. H. Turpin, of the College of Organists, Lor- 
don. Asa significant fact, indicative of the rapid advance 
which, within the past few years, has taken place in the taste 
of the inhabitants of provincial cities, it may be noted that 
the Bach ‘Fantaisie and Fugue,” in G minor, and the 
grand E minor fugue, were both encored. Thus the taste for 
sterling works increases year by year, even though its 
growth may be slow. 


...-Organ building in England is carried to a high state of 
perfection, even to the smallest details. A chamber organ re- 
cently rebuilt by F. W. Jardine, of Manchester (a cousin of Ed. 
G, Jardine, the well known organist and organ builder, of this 
city), serves to show what kind of schemes are in vogue for 
private residences in Great Britain. It is to grace the dwell- 
ing of James Lowe, Eccles. The compass of the manuals 
is five octaves, CC to C, 61 notes; of the pedals CCC to G, 
32 notes, 2 more than is usually found even in the largest 
concert organs. The great organ contains three eight-foot 
and two four-foot stops. The swell manual contains four 
eight-foot stops (two of them reeds—cornopean and oboe), 
one four-foot and one two-foot, besides a set of thirty-six 
carillons and a tremulant acted upon by the foot. The choir 
organ is inclosed in a separate swell box, and contains five 
eight-foot stops (two of them reeds—clarinet and bassoon, and 
a vox humana fashioned after those made by the celebrated 
French builder Cavaille-Coll), and one four-foot stop, but 
no two-foot. The pedal organ has one sixteen-foot stop and 
two of eight-foot. There are three double action combination 
pedals acting on the great and pedal organ stops; two double 
action combination pedals acting on the choir stops, and three 
double action combination pedals acting on the swell stops. 
Also a horseshoe pedal works in and out the great pedal coup- 
ler, and there are two balance pedals for the swell and choir 
manuals. Besides the regular couplers there is a swell to 
great sub-octave and a swell super-octave on its own 
manual, The swell boxes are lined with thick paper, felt 
and lead. Other details are worthy of notice, but the above 
will give a fair idea of this truly beautiful and complete 
chamber organ. 








A New Concert Hall. 


HE Herald says that for some time the projector 

of the Metropolitan Concert Hall has been busily en- 
gaged in the organization of a Company for the purpose of 
erecting in this city a building in a central locality which will 
combine a summer garden, concert hall, theatre and ball 
room, so that it can be used for entertainments every evening 
throughout the year. The plans, it is said, have now taken 
definite shape, and a sufficient amount of capital has been 
subscribed to insure its success, and architects have designed 
the new building. Its location will be at Thirty-ninth stréet 
and Broadway, and it will have a frontage of 110 feet on 
Broadway and an extension of 210 feet, making it considera- 
bly larger than the Metropolitan Concert Hall. The same 
architect who designed the latter building has been super- 
vising the designs for the ‘‘ Casino,” by which name the new 
hall will be known, and while in general exterior appear- 
ance it will somewhat resemble the Metropolitan it will 
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have many distinctively new features in its construction. 
The two main floors will be faced with Philadelphia pressed 
brick and trimmed with blue stone, the architectyral outlines 
following the popular style known as the ‘‘Colonial,” a small- 
sized sample of which may be seen in the lobby exterior of 
the Madison Square Theatre. The two main floors are to be 
occupied as a theatre, with accommodations on the first floor 
for 1,200 seats, the front of the horseshoe balcony being 
taken up by a rowof boxes, back of which, around the circle, 
will be arranged about 400 seats. The roof of this balcony 
will be utilized as an open promenade, as was done in the 
Metropolitan Concert Hall, but in addition to this there will 
be another and larger one above the first, thus making the 
building four stories in height. The theatre will be so ar- 
ranged as to be readily converted into a ballroom, as is the 
Academy of Music. The first or promenade roof will be 
provided with movable casements of colored glass, which 
will be removed in summer, but, being replaced in winter, 
will make a warm but well ventilated promenade, to be 
“utilized during the entr’actes or during a ball. In summer 
these promenades will be cool and enjoyable and lit with 
colored lanterns; in winter they will be inclosed and warmed 
and decorated with exotic plants. In the winter the café 
and restaurant will be situated in these covered bal- 
conies, the dramatic or musical entertainments being 
given in the theatre; in the summer the theatre audi- 
torium will be floored, ventilated by huge doorways and ar- 
ranged asa café, the concert band being placed during the 
summer on a platform on a level with the second floor, that 
the music may be heard in all parts of the building, above 
and below. A peculiarly arranged sounding board, similar 
to those used in the Hamburg Concert Hall, will aid this 
latter design. The roof will be movable, as in the Metropol- 
itan, and a ‘‘ beer tunnel ” will be arranged in the cellar, fed 
with fresh, cool air by immense fans driven by steam power. 
Elevators will be put in the corners of the building to carry 
visitors from floor to floor; and dressing rooms, hat and cloak 
rooms will be placed at convenient places. The building 
will cost about $100,000, and it is hoped to have it completed 
by December next for the winter dramatic and musical sea- 
son, when operettas, light comedies, &c., will be given till 
April, at which time the summer concert season is to com- 
mence. These are the plans, and if carried out the Casino 
will give New York another and a most attractive place of 
public amu t. Arrang ts are now pending with the 
renowned maestro and conductor, Strauss, to inaugurate the 
summer season of concerts in 1882. 











Mile. Van Zandt in “Dinorah.’’ 


LD play-goers will remember that when “‘Dinorah” 
was first produced at the Opéra Comique, in 1859, the 
character of the mad heroine was sustained by Mme. Marie 
Cabel, for whom the part was specially written. Since she 
left Paris the ‘‘Pardon” has rarely been given, and it may 
safely be said that the difficult music allotted to ‘‘Dinorah” 
has never since been sung here in such perfection as it was 
on Monday night by the American prima donna, Even 
Marie Cabel found some of the cadenzas in Meyerbeer’s 
original score too difficult, and they have remained in the 
archives of the theatre until they were unearthed for Mlle. 
Van Zandt. The delightful freshness of the young lady’s 
voice invested the cradle song, addressed by Dinorah to her 
goat, with a singular charm; and in the duet with Corentin, 
where the mad girl compels the cowardly peasant to play his 
cornemuse for her pleasure, her acting and dancing were as 
bright as the quality of her high notes. 

It was naturally in the ‘‘shadow song” that the brilliancy 
of her vocalization most astonished her hearers. 

Chromatic scales, prolonged shakes, elaborate passages 
extending to the very highest limits of the human voice were 
all delivered as though the word ‘‘difficulty” was unknown 
to the fair executant. 

Notsince the early days of Adelina Patti’s appearance in Eu- 
rope have such dazzling vocal fireworks been heard on the 
stage. It was only in the noisier concerted pieces that Mlle. Van 
Zandt’s voice was felt to be somewhat weak for the require- 
ments of the dramatic situation; and even here, the bright, 
pure quality of the tone enabled it to make its way, where 
even many more powerful would have failed to pierce. Mlle. 
Van Zandt has a great future before her if her voice con- 
tinues to gain in strength, and she is already a great phe- 
nomenon.—London Telegraph, May 26, 1881. 








.-+.John Nickinson makes a correction of certain state- 
ments as to Denman Th@mpson’s career. He says: ‘*Mr. 
Thompson was the low comedian in my father’s company at 
the Royal Lyceum, in Toronto, Canada, as far back, to my 
knowledge, as 1855, and was considered by him as being as 
good a stock comedian as there was outside of New York, 
He, however, unlike many others, chose to ‘hide his light 
under a bushel,’ and remained in that city until he was al- 
most forgotten. He, unfortunately, instead of returning at 
once to the legitimate, went into the variety, thinking, per- 
haps, that it would benefithim more pecuniarily. Mr. Hill 
saw him, and to his credit saw what was in him, and secured 
him. Iam happy to see that he is now considered to be one 
of our leading comedians. But the public have not seen 
what Mr. Thompson can do, for he is as good an Irish 
comedian as a Yankee.” 
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T may well be questioned whether the day of the up- 

holstery drama is not over. There was a time when 

a woman could draw one or two audiences during an en- 

gagement by advertising the cut and fashion of her 

dresses. the name of her French miliner and the cost of 
her wardrobe. That day has gone by. 


OT very many years ago Mrs. Wirt Sykes or, as she 
prefers to be known, Olive Logan, after spending 
some years in Paris and taking as serious the cynical 
newspaper inventories of actresses’ clothing, adopted the 
original plan of coming out as a star actress in a play of 
her own suitably backed by dresses made by Worth. 
She advertised herself as the “ Best dressed woman on 
the American stage,” played several engagements, failed 
utterly as a play writer, actress and milliner’s dummy, and 
relapsed into the twilight between fame and obscurity 
which enshrouds the lady correspondent. But she is 
again heard from, and this time as a play writer again. 
She has written a play for Minnie Palmer, who, according 
to report, has taken it with her to some summer resort 
to study during the vacation. It is, we sincerely hope, a 
very good play, not because such a production would at 
all suit Miss Palmer, but because the American stage 
stands seriously in need of good plays. Still, considering 
the conditions under which it is written and the limita- 
tions immposed upon the authoress, as bright a woman 
as Olive Logan might well shrink from the task. 


HE squabble between Mary Anderson and her step- 
father, Colonel Griffin, happily yielded to sober 
second thought before any very large amount or suggest- 
ive patterns of soiled linen had been washed in public. 
It had the effect, however, of calling public attention 
quite emphatically to the circumstances that Miss Ander- 
son had not only made an enormous reputation, won a 
place for her portrait in every photograph gallery and 
illustrated publication, had been the object of columns 
of interviews and the recipient of tons of adulatory no- 
tices, beside being the object of her sex’s envy, but had 
in a few years accumulated a snug fortune, since the dis- 
position of that fortune was the cause of quarrel. Being 
a Louisville girl, and Louisville girls being alike pretty 
and intelligent and therefore capable of appreciating the 
solid advantages of wealth and celebrity, Miss Anderson 
set a fashion which her sisters of that city at once felt 
bound to follow. Not only did the girls become imme- 
diately stage stricken, but the swains also felt called to 
the footlights. Two of them, Miss Boyle and Mr. Staf- 
ford, have been essaying “Othello”’—no less—and a 
highly original performance they give at the Windsor, 
which, by the way, is becoming a sort of east side mu- 
seum of dramatic curiosities. The youth of this interest- 
ing couple constitutes their principal claim to attention. 
Another point, however, may be raised, namely, which 
one of the imposing number of societies organized in 
this State for the prevention of something has its 
delinquencies implied by iteration of the performance. 


INE Miles from a Sermon” is a curious title for a 

piece of literary work; but it has at least this 
merit, that it piques curiosity, and in a degree implies if 
it does not indicate a story. What are weto think of the 
title of the drama which is to be produced shortly at the 
Union Square Theatre under Mr. Collier's management 
as “Coney Island; or, Little Ethel’s Prayer.” The story 
goes that Mr. Grover insisted upon calling the piece by 
the more flamboyant title. There is more “vif” in Coney 
Island. “Everybody goes there, old fel; terrific hit for 
the provinces ;” realistic view of Manhattan, Brighton, or 
some other place; iron pier; success of “Saratoga” all 
Owing to its familiar scenes. These and similar argu- 
ments Grover urged upon Collier; but the latter was in- 
exorable. “Little Ethel,” touching and pathetic; then 
the prayer chromos of children on their knees abound 
through the country ; confiding innocence of babes ; ten- 
der reminiscences of mother’s knee; play with a moral 
just the thing. This was the opinion of the manager of 
the piece and company. Between two such utterly dis- 
cordant sets of suggestions there could be no possible 
compromise. The heaven directed petition of an infant 
could scarcely possess much in common with the flowing 





lager, swift horses, bathing facilities, and full dress shows 
of the beach. Coney Island, on the other hand, to those 
who have dined at one of the fashionable hotels and 
scrutinized the bill recalls nothing of childhood except its 
habit of hastily uttering pungent and unpalatable truths. 
Since no medium ground could be chosen, and neither 
would relinquish his idea, arbitration was impossible. 
Manager and adapter agreed to hold on each to his orig- 
inal determination and to give the auditor the choice as 
to the appropriateness of his suggestion. Hence the 
piece goes to the public in its present form. 





POETIC JUSTICE AND COPYRIGHT. 


LOUD cry of indignation went up from Messrs. 
A Gilbert and Sullivan or, at all events, their friends 
and supporters at the outrageous conduct of American 
managers in pirating their works. “Pinafore” and 
“Trial by Jury” were undoubtedly seized by Americans 
and performed to their own advantage, and few of them 
—and those only by way of advertisement—paid the 
authors a royalty. Whether any moral wrong was com- 
mitted by this adaptation of the ideas of others to their 
own necessities is open to question; certainly, there was 
no infraction of legal privileges. When Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan finally came over to take advantage of the 
popular frenzy, they cleared a very large sum of money. 
The public of this country had been thoroughly informed 
of their personality as well as of the operas, and, so far 
from exhausting public interest in them, the “piratical” 
performances simply whetted the popular appetite. 
Nevertheless, very hard things were said in the public 
prints on both sides of the Atlantic. Indeed, nations 
have been to war on smaller mutual provocation. Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, before producing the “Pirates of 
Penzance,” bethought them of a still better plan. They 
copyrighted the work here as well as in England, and 
only companies which had their sanction performed it. 
The “Pirates” was by no means as successful as its pred- 
ecessor. It may not have possessed that felicitous 
blending of merit that was to be found in “Pinafore;” but 
proportionally it should have made a great deal more 
money, since all it brought in was fish to the British net. 
Evidently our author and composer reached the con- 
clusion that exclusiveness was no more profitable than 
community. The “Pirates” needed the advertising the 
“Pinafore” obtained. Now that they have brought out 
another opera, “Patience,” and see the termination of 
their English run, they begin to think of American dol- 
lars and to change their methods. Instead of keeping 
the opera all to themselves, they have authorized its 
publication in the United States, so that it is free to all 
managers. The fact of the matter seems to be that the 
spontaneity of light English opera has gone by. “Fati- 
nitza,” “Boccaccio,” “Olivette,” and now the “Mascotte,” 
have given the American public all they care about in 
this line. Interest in it needs forcing, and they are pro- 
ceeding by a perfectly legitimate method to force it. 
But it only goes to show that in taking‘advantage of the 
absence of an international copyright law the managers 
and public of this country really did Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan a great deal more goodthanharm. This adjust- 
ment of obligation may not always apply in dramatic 
affairs ; but when it does not, by precisely the same meth- 
ods, we may take it for granted that its owners rely upon 
curiosity rather than dramatic excellence for their profit. 








PATTI BIDS AGAINST BERNHARDT. 


HE projected visit of Adelina Patti to the United 
States is an incident that may not strictly be termed 
dramatic, since the diva’s fame has been won rather by 
her “perfect voice” than by any definite histrionic power; 
but since it is based upon the success of a dramatic artist, 
Sarah Bernhardt, it comes legitimately into this column 
for discussion, 

Madame Patti or, as she still is despite the legal sepa- 
ration, the Marquise de Caux has been under contract 
for a long time to appear in this country again with the 
Strakosches as her entrepreneurs and managers. Pre- 
vious to her adoption of what is euphemistically termed 
the Bohemian habit of life—namely, of surrendering 
herself to some other man than her husband—she has 
gradually but surely lost her hold upon the affections of 
the European continent. She believes, however, that 
Americans are still where they were in culture when she 
was a débutante here, and has held off from her Ameri- 
can engagement as the superanuated vowd shuns hair dye 
and shoulder padding. It is her dernzer ressor¢t in the 
line of business. She is getting on in years, and, unless 
common fame has belied her, as common fame is very 
apt to do, the glories of her voice are fast departing under 
the combined influence of carelessness and chronic 
bronchitis. 

Still, Europe is not unlike America in this, that what- 
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ever is the fashion once can subsist upon the record for 
an indefinite length of time. Patti has been the rage, and 
can still command good-terms in London, Paris, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg. Had not Sarah Bernhardt paid a 
visit to this country and taken back to France as her 
share in the proceeds the sum of $200,000, it is quite un- 
likely that Patti would have thought of venturing out 
here. But the success of curiosity with which our 
French visitor met has suggested to Nicolini or Patti 
herself that the present prosperity of this country offers 
them their opportunity of putting by a nest egg. If 
Bernhardt could make $200,000, why should not Patti 
secure double the sum? Treating with the American 
millionaires, who are interested in the new opera house, 
Nicolini put his figures for the two of them atthe modest 
sum of $8,000 a night for fifty nights. They received the 
proposition, considered it and then rejected it. Then 
Nicolini announced that he would bring Patti out alone. 
He probably will, and if contracts amount to anything 
will succeed in losing about all that they now have in 
common. 

Supposing that under his own management he aims to 
secure the modest sum of $5,000 a night, the regulation 
fee paid Patti in opera, for both of them. He cannot 
under any circumstances, even with an opera company 
of the best character, play for less than $10 where Maple- 
son charged $3. The American public will not tolerate 
a performance in which there is only one artist, even if 
she is Patti, and a parcel of fourth rate assistants. This 
they appear to have recognized, for they are not prepared 
for opera. If they come at all, they will come in concert, 
and trust to American curiosity to furnish their ex- 
penses. But curiosity, powerful motive as it is, cannot 
extort money from the sensible American’s pockets at 
this rate. The difference between the old and the new 
world in point of fortunes is about this, that, whereas 
there wealth is largely by inheritance in the hands of a 
privileved class, in this country it has been acquired by 
the individual, who fully appreciates its value. The num- 
ber of people who would expend, say $50 a night, to see 
Patti is small. 

The chances are that even Nicolini will realize this 
fact. When Patti was arraigned before the bar of public 
opinion she pleaded that her infidelity to her husband 
was only natural. He married her, she said, as a man 
buys a fast horse, to make money out of her. Nicolini 
seems to have-attempted the same thing. Under his in- 
fluence she will not consent to appear where he is not 
engaged at a figure very nearly approximating her own 
terms. While she is confessedly—or was—the prima donna 
of the world, he is not as an artist comparable with the 
second rank of Mr. Mapleson’s company. He has over- 
weighted the kite which might have been advantageously 
flown upon the popular gale in this country. If they come 
here with the notion that prohibitory figures cannot be 
named, they will find the affront to our intelligence so 
sharply resented that they will regret the hour they set 


foot in America. 

VERY curious and, so far as we are aware, unprece- 
A dented decision was made by a judge of the City 
Court of Brooklyn last Saturday, and we direct attention 
to it as a matter not only on which we should like, our- 
selves, to be enlightened, but as something of importance 
to a very large class of persons who are actually making 
their living by means of the stage. 

It seems that a gentleman named Henderson who has 
been for years an amateur actor of his own plays, and 
against whom there are (probably in consequence) a 
number of judgments, became surety on the bond of a 
friend, swearing that he was worth $2,000 over and above 
his debts. His creditors, hearing of this and being natu- 
rally excited as to the whereabouts and character of this 
property, had him “up” on supplementary proceedings, 
when it turned out that the property sworn to by Mr. 
Henderson was the manuscript of the plays aforesaid. 
Judge Neilson admitted the validity of this claim, allowed 
the bond to stand, and dismissed the supplementary pro- 
ceedings with the answer to a demand for the appointment 
of a receiver that in the case of property such as this, 
which might turn out to be very valuable, the appellants 
would have to give bonds on the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, in the sum of $20,000. 

We say that this is a curious decision in the sense that 
we do not understand it. Frankly, we are at a loss to 
determine whether it is a proper decision or not. Let us 
take a few of the questions involved in it. If the manu- 
script of Mr. Henderson's plays is property in the eye of 
the law, why was it not surrendered to his creditors in 
the first place? It cannot be alleged that it is exempt as 
part of the machinery of his business, because his busi- 
ness is publicly advertised to be something utterly differ- 
ent from acting or authorship. Again, if the person for 


A NICE QUESTION. 





whom a bondsman deposits surety of this character 
should fail to appear, and the bail was ordered to be es- 
treated, of what use or value would it be to the State 
without the services of the author, whose services in such 
case the State would not be at liberty to command? Is 
not property that is required for bail necessarily property 
that is readily convertible and worth its minimum price 
in open market ? 

On the other hand, if a play has been copyrighted, it is 
therefore property, and is so held to be in law. Further, 
patents have been admitted as legal “collateral” in bail- 
able cases, and if patents, why not copyrights? Shall a 
man be held to be a pauper if he has nothing in the wide 
world save the manuscript of a play that brings him in 
two or three hundred dollars a week? And if, as in the 
case of Mr. Henderson, a contract is produced in court 
showing the engagement of the witness to appear in this 
identical play at a salary of $150 a week for two weeks, is 
it not possible such another engagement, or many simi- 
lar, might be made? Weare aware that it may be an- 
swered to this that the public taste may and probably 
will change, and that the play that is worth $5,000 to-day 
may not be worth sixpence ina year. But thisis also the 
case with the most solid sort of security—real estate— 
and is probably the reason why, when a certain sum of 
bail is asked, the surety has to “justify” in double the 
amount. The State is particularly careful to be on the 
right side in these matters—always excepting the curious 
case we have cited. 

It is worth while to determine the justice or injustice 
of this decision, for there are hundreds who will heave 
sighs of relief should it turn out to be well founded in 
law. 





THE MORAL OF IT. 


T is not quite grateful of the public prints to hurl their 
objurgations at an individual who succeeds in keep- 
ing a whole city in mirth and good humor during the 
heated term. Such a man is really a public benefactor. 
He turns public attention from a too close consideration 
of the woes of life; of the best cures for mosquito bites; 
and banishes the languor which steals in company with 
perspiration over us. 

Charles Brown, whose alleged opera, “ Elfins and Mer- 
maids,” has been playing at the Standard Theatre for now 
more than three weeks, has really conferred a substantial 
favor upon the people of New York. Anything more 
grotesquely and outrageously ridiculous than this con- 
ception of dramatic structure, human character or music- 
al essentials, it would be impossible for anybody to de- 
vise. The audiences have grown from the slightest to 
really large ones; the merriment is incessant; the wonder 
of the playgoer has yielded to a feeling of real respect for 
Mr. Brown as a perfect genius of topsyturviness. 

The critics, however, have treated him cruelly. They 
have told him that if this piece expresses his notions of 
what constitutes light opera, he must be imbecile, or, per- 
haps, even dangerous. But have these gentlemen rightly 
estimated Mr. Brown’s efforts? Have they not rather 
failed to display that delicate acumen which is supposed 
to be the distinguishing feature of critical art. Measur- 
ing this work by the vulgar plummet and line, rule and 
square of mechanical criticism, they have failed to grasp 
the idea of this latest comic of comics, and have weakly 
put themselves on record as the most superficial of 
superficial observers. 

Mr. Brown’s offending, therefore, lies in the fact that 
he has gone beyond the comprehension of those who try 
to keep the public posted as to the quality of every new 
musical or dramatic performance. “Elfins and Mer- 
maids” is obviously a travesty upon travesties, a burlesque 
upon burlesques, the broadest of farces, musically and 
otherwise. The public have been left to find this out for 
themselves, and their appreciation of Mr. Brown’s jest 
infinite is shown in their shrieks, tears, and hysterics of 
laughter, until they fain would shriek and weep no more. 

But Mr. Brown, not content with offering his work asa 
means of operatic regeneration and public enjoyment, 
adds his personal efforts to the success of each represen- 
tation. He shares in the duties of the chorus, takes in 
the fun as well as any one else, and then in that ineffable 
spirit of mirth which so plainly pervades every fibre of 
his being interludes the acts with recitations of his own. 

At this point of the performance we may well exclaim 
“ Here's richness!” and so itis. The wealth of fun can 
scarcely be augmented. Mr. Brown flows over, and so 
do the auditors. The moral of the piece is obvious. It 
is an audacious experiment, but it deserves the tribute of 
public gratitude. 











.«eeThe Vesalius sisters and A. G. Thies, who have been 
giving dramatic and musical entertainments in the Diamond 
Fields of Africa, recently appeared at a Cape of Good Hope 
theatre and were cordially received, 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


-++-''The World” is being repeated at Wallack’s Theatre 
during this week. 


.++-*The Professor” will hold the boards at the Madison 
Square Theatre until further notice. 


..++Fanny Morant has been engaged by R. M. Field for 
his next season at the Boston Museum. 


.+++''Michel Strogoff” will be produced both at Booth’s 
Theatre and Niblo’s Garden during the coming season. 


+++e'‘Sam’l of Posen” is still running at Haverly’s Four- 
teenth Street Theatre. M. B. Curtis continues to perform in 
the play. 

-+++The Park Theatre will be reopened during the last 
week of August, when the Hanlon-Lees Company will begin 
an engagement there. 


.-+.'*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was revived at Niblo’s Garden 
on Monday night. Jay Rial’s Company appeared init. The 
prices at Niblo’s have been largely reduced for the summer. 


.-.-Margaret Lanner, a young actress who for two or three 
years has done good work in Augustin Daly’s Broadway 
company and with that of Frank Chanfrau, has been en- 
gaged for leading parts during the summer in Canada. 

...-Lawrence Barrett hopes to produce a new and entirely 
original play by W. D. Howells next season. He will also 
bring out Young’s drama, ‘ Pendragon,” and probably 
‘‘Bankrupt.” Mr. Barrett is one of the few leading actors of 
the stage who encourage dramatic writing. 

-.+-A play by Frances Hodson Burnett will be produced 
at the Madison Square Theatre nextautumn, It will be based 
on two of Mrs. Burnett’s stories, ‘‘Esmeralda” and ‘‘Lo- 
dusky.” In writing and shaping it Mrs. Burnett will be as- 
sisted by the author of ‘‘The Professor,” W. H. Gillette. 

.»-»Robert Morris, of this city, has written for Frank 
Mordaunt a play called ‘‘Old Shipmates.” It contains a 
character which is said to fit Mr. Mordaunt admirably, Several 
managers have already promised togive it a hearing. It will 
be produced in Buffalo during September, and will probably 
be acted in New York a few months later. Its scenes are 
laid in Staten Island, It is in four acts, and is described as 
a comedy drama. 

...-Notices containing the law recently passed by the 
Legislature requiring that each door and means of exit from 
theatres be conspicuously numbered, so as to be visible to 
the audience, and also to have a plan or diagram showing | 
each of the exits printed in conspicuous type on the pro- 
gramme or bill of the play, were served on the managers of 
the theatres in this city by the Fire Commissioners on Fri- 
day. The penalty for the violation of any of the provisions 
of this act is a fine of $50. 

-++.The play called ‘‘Coney Island,” announced for pro- 
duction at the Union Square Theatre in August, is not un- 
like ‘Hazel Kirke” in its motive, the rigid Dunstan reap- 
pearing under the name of Henry Oakburn. In ‘*Coney 
Island,” however, it is the son, and not the daughter, who 
marries against the will of his uncompromising parent. The 
piece is in five acts. The scenes are laid chiefly in New 
York and Coney Island, one of these scenes representing 
the City Hall Park. James Collier will have the leading 
part in this domestic and local imbroglio. 

..+-Edwin Booth, wife and daughter, left Liverpool on 
Saturday on the Bothnia, together with Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Vicker and Mrs. Booth’s physician and nurse. A large 
number of friends bade them farewell. at the railway station. 
Mr. Booth carries with him the sympathy and admiration of 
London. He will appear in New York, under Mr. Abbey's 
management, at Booth’s Theatre in the beginning of October, 
and will afterward make a tour of the country. Negotia- 
tions are going on for his re-appearance in London next 
May or June, and a season in the English provinces in the 
following September. In January, 1883, he intends to play 
in Germany in English with a German company. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 16.—One may well call the season flat, 


from a dramatic standpoint. Here was Haverly’s Theatre 
off the list some weeks since, and the closing for the summer 
of the West Side Academy has left only four still running, 
with one of these on opera, two others on varieties, and the 
fourth on the oldest and thinnest of farces. For the Acade- 
my Manager Emmett has given his many patrons a truly 
enjoyable season; not of the highest class may be, but still 
of an interesting and unexceptionable character. He prom- 
ises still better programmes in the fall. For Haverly, he is 
doing all that mortal man can do to have his new theatre 
ready on time, and work on the building is progressing rap- 
idly. It is pretty definitely understood that he will intro- 
duce a double stage, electric lights, and the very latest pat- 
tern of folding back and seat chairs. Some little trouble 
was experienced with the building inspectors regarding 
thickness of walls and number of exits, but that was easily 
settled by altering the plans, and the work is now under full 
headway. At Hooley’s Theatre Harrigan and Hart are doing 
a big business with Irish variety. The show is unquestion- 
able, but there is room for more true humor and less vulgar | 
caricature in their presentations. On Monday evening, June 
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20, Daly’s Comedy Company, in ‘‘Needles and Pins.” At 
the Grand Opera House Hess has returned to us with his 
Acme Olivette Company, and is doing well; to be followed 
by areturn of Rose Wood, supported by Lewis Morrison 
and James O'Neill, in ‘‘A Celebrated Case.” At McVicker’s 
Theatre, in spite of the threadbare character of their farces, 
the Vokes are doing a very fair business, though it is draw- 
ing toward the close of their second week. Next week See- 
man, the gift magician. ‘‘The World” is in preparation. At 
Sprague’s Olympic Theatre the ‘‘Sea of Ice” is having a good 
run. On the 2oth W. C. Coup’s circus tents will be pitched 
on the lake front. Barnum’s date is not yet announced, 
G. B. H. 


Detroit, Mich., June 16.—A company of amateurs played 
**David Garrick” and ‘‘Ici on parle Frangais” on last Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, at Whitney’s Opera House, John 
T. Sullivan, a talented gentleman of this city, and Mae Clark, 
an ambitious society young lady, taking respectively the part 
of David Garrick and Ada. Tony Pastor and his excellent 
company drew a crowded house on Monday night at the 
same theatre, giving immense satisfaction, judging from the 
numerous and persistent recalls. The Detroit Opera House 
is closed. yas heed 


Denver, Col., June 11.—Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels 
opened at the Sixteenth Street Theatre, June 6, and played 
here during the week. They played to immense houses. 
Helen Potter Pleiades Company appears at the Armory 
Hall on Friday and Saturday evenings, June 17 and 18. On 
Monday evening, June 20, T. W. Keene will open in the 
legitimate at the Sixteenth Street Theatre. Edouin’s ‘‘Sparks” 
at the Sixteenth Street Theatre on Monday, June 13. Mr. 
Edouin carries with him a first class company, who will give 
Denver show-goers one week of fun and frolic. R. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By ArLincton.—No. XIV. 


[corvricuTep.] 


HE week following, being the seventh of the sea- 
son, an entire change of bill was offered to the New 
York patrons. ‘‘George Barnwell” was the play and the 
‘Lying Valet” was the after piece. Murray and Kean have 
the honor of introducing both pieces to the colonies; and 
they played both pieces in New York. 

Some idea may have been formed now of the character and 
strength of Hallam’s company. It will be noticed that no 
one member monopolized all of the leading parts, One time 
a member is playing the leading réle, and the next time he is 
supporting, and sometimes appearing in a subordinate part. 
By examining the play bills, with those to follow, it will be 
seen, often on the same night, that an important part is 
played in the first piece and a minor part in the after piece 
by the same actor. This had a tendency to makea strong 
and well balanced company. It also gave every member a 
chance to distinguish him or her self. The seventh week 
opened on October 29 with 

GEORGE BARNWELL. 
A Tracepy sy Grorce Litto. 


CHARACTERS. 

Gomn® Barnwell. a4 enengs Mr. Bell| Blunt ...........by...... Mr. Miller 
Loa aeoe'es .Mr. Rigby | Millwood. ..Mrs. Hallam 
Thoroughizood pened by. ‘Mr. Malone | Maria. ......... ..-Mrs. Becceley 
iLowucses bese Mig. Adcock | Lucy ......ccese . Mrs. Adcock 





To be followed re: 
THE LYING VALET. 


A Farce sy Davip Garrick. 


CHARACTERS, 

ee <i .Mr. Ry oe gr re y....Mrs. Adcock 
ayless... ...... ee Adcoek | Mrs. Gadabout.. by netae Mrs, Rigby 
ustice Guttle.... "ie Malone | Mrs. Trippett.. ee . Mrs. Clarkson 
eau Trippett.. . i See Mr. Bell | Kitty Pry....... ..Miss Hallam 


In the next announcement we find another pa ndon stand- 
ard play, offered for the first time in New York, and that was 
“The Distrest Mother,” by Ambrose Philips, the poet, fol- 
lowed by the musical farce of ‘‘ Flora; or Hob in the 
Well.” 

The first named piece was of the most pathetic kind. It 
was printed in 1712, and was produced at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre on March 17 of the same year. Philips was then well 
known as a pastoral poet and as a Quaker by profession. 
‘‘The Distrest Mother” is little more than a free translation 
from the ‘‘Andromaque” of Racine. So good was the trans- 
lation, however, that it was considered as effective as the 
original, and never failed to draw tears from the hardest and 
most critical of audiences. After its production at Drury 
Lane it was pronounced to be one of the English standard 
dramas that would ever live as a stock play. Everything 
was done to make the play a success and to please the au- 
thor on the first night. A company of applauders was 
pressed into service. The play was made the theme of a 
whole number of the Sfectator. Another number was de- 
voted to it after its production, to let the public know what 
“‘Sir Roger Coverley’s” impressions of it were. At its con- 
clusion, what was then considered the most successful epi- 
logue that had ever been .spoken upon the English Theatre 
was delivered. It was spoken by Mrs. Oldfield. It was so 
encored that on the first three nights it was repeated, and 





had to be done so every time the play was produced. This 
epilogue was the production of that refined English author, 


Addison, Part of the original cast was: 

2S marenag haweeds oe Sheed Barton Booth pa oo ig |< ie . Mrs. Oldfield 
Orestes. ....... ee Mr. Powell | Hermione.....by....... Mrs. Porter 
Pylades é 10 cdMERS éocsi ney Mr. Mills 


" Pikes: or, Hob in the Well,” at first appeared under the 
name of *‘ Hob; or,.The Country Wake.” It was a farce 
written by C. Cibber, and was put on the boards at Drury 
Lane in 1720. It was a light piece, taken from Dogget’s 
“Country Wake.” Afterwards, with the addition of songs, 
it was christened ‘‘ Flora; or, Hob in the Well.” 

Mr. Hallam’s company was thus distributed in the two 
pieces on the evening of November 5, 1753: 

THE DISTREST MOTHER. 
By Amoerose Puiips, 


* Si ee . ‘tients Mrs. Adcock 

ide Rigby | A he.. DF ivcee. _ Hallam 

vane taal rope ie... ie....., Mrs. Rigby 
r. Clarkson | Cleone........ ee Miss Hal 








To be succeeded se 








FLORA; OR, HOB IN THE WELL. 

By C, Crsper. 
Pe by ....Mr. Hallam | Dick..........by..Master L. Hallam 
Old Hob...... BY. nccccsee Mr. Miller | Flora.... ..... by..... Mrs. Becceley 
Sir Saeees. ee Mr, Clarkson | Pett tty... ...- . Se Miss Hallam 
ndly...... Pvtecsts Mr. Adcock Hob's Mother by séeee Mrs. Clarkson 

[To be Continued.]} 
Obituary. 
Mrs. CHARLES R. THORNE, 

RS. CHARLES R. THORNE died on Monday 
at Cornwall, on the Hudson, in the sixty-ninth year 
of her age. Her maiden name was Ann Maria Mestayer. 


She was born at Philadelphia, her father being an actor of 
French origin and her mother an American actress. When 
a mere child she appeared in ‘‘Pizarro” in the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. As she progressed in years her tal- 
ent for acting grew, and in melodrama especially she achieved 
a high reputation. She was a very beautiful woman and had 
a voice that a prima donna might have envied. In 1831 she 
married Mr. Thorne and participated in all her husband’s 
histrionic triumphs. 

Her first appearance in New York was at the old Lafay- 
ette Theatre as Little Pickle, in the old play of ‘‘The Spoiled 
Child.” After performing at the Chatham Garden Theatre, 
on the south side of Chatham street below Pearl, with her 
husband she opened at the Richmond Hill Theatre, and 
afterward Mr. Thorne engaged a company for the West India 
Islands, and they sailed for Bermuda in the schooner Roarer. 
They were unable to find the island, so they. put into St. 
Thomas and opened the theatre to good business. After 
playing there for four weeks they went on to St. Croix, 
where the yellow fever took off three members of the little 
company. Halifax was the next place visited, Mrs. Thorne, 
as was her invariable custom, accompanying her husband. 
There they remained only a few weeks and, returning to 
New York, Mr. Thorne opened the New Chatham Theatre. 
Mrs. Thorne was an immense attraction and enjoyed great 
popularity. She played ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” over seventy 


nights. For three or four years they continued at the New 
Chatham and then paid a flying visit to the Brazils. They 
opened at Rio Janeiro, but were not very successful. Mrs. 


Thorne next appeared at the National Theatre, Boston, in 
juvenile and singing business with her husband as the lead- 
ing man, under the management of Mr. Pelby. There they 
remained two seasons, and in consequence of a dispute with 
the manager left, and a complimentary benefit was tendered 
them at the Tremont Temple. 

After a trip to Cincinnati, the Federal Street Theatre at 
Boston was offered to Mr. Thorne, and he opened the house 
in August, 1847, with James Wallack, the father of Lester 
Wallack, asa star. Mrs. Thorne gave her husband all the 
assistance in her power during this critical time. Soon after 
she went with her husband to San Francisco, and as there 
was no theatre there they opened at Sacramento with 
“Pizarro” and ‘‘The Swiss Cottage,” doing splendid busi- 
ness, She accompanied her husband in his three years’ tour 
around the world. They visited the Sandwich Islands, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, in China, Yokohama in Japan, Cal- 
cutta, Ceylon and Aden, They also performed at Cairo and 
Alexandria, and came home via Marseilles. Mrs. Thorne 
took her farewell of the stage April 12, 1864, at the Metro- 
politan Theatre, San Francisco, Cal., and retired into private 
life with the best wishes of her associates. For half a cen- 
tury she had been identified with her husband’s checkered 
and industrious career, and her loss will be much felt, es- 
pecially by the older actors and actresses, among whom she 
had many affectionate friends. For the past four or five 
years Mrs. Thorne had been more or less a sufferer from 
asthma, and had sought relief in traveling about in hopes 
that continual change of air would benefit her. Last sum- 
mer was spent in the midst of friends at the cottage of her 
son Neil, at Tom’s River, N. J.; but her condition was so 
low this year that by the advice of physicians she prepared to 
remain at Cornwall on the Hudson, where the atmosphere, it 
was thought, would have a favorable effect upon her affliction. 
Two years ago Mr. and Mrs. Thorne celebrated their golden 
wedding in this city, and received many testimonials from 
those who had known them through the long years of a happy 
married life, — 

















NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1881. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 
.-»-Mr. Riegelman, of Chas. Kuhn & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


is in town, 
.+--J. N. Brenaman, of New Market, Va., 
piano manufacturers this week, 








visited several 


.-+-J. Tannenbaum, of Montgomery, Ala., visited Albert 


Weber's warerooms during the past week. 

..--L. Babcock, of the firm of L. & A. Babcock, of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., visited Sohmer & Co.'s warerooms this week. 

--Kranich & Bach will ship one of their best square 
pianofortes to London, England, via the National steamer 
Queen to-day. 

.---Among the visitors to Billings & Co.’s warerooms 
this week were C. E. Pryor, of Scranton, Pa.; and W. Olin 
Hoyt, Danbury, Conn. 

.-Mr. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill., is expected 
to return from Boston this week. The average payment of 
this firm in cash to Steinway & Sons for pianos is $15,000 per 
month. 

--Albert Weber returned from his wedding trip on Mon- 
day. After spending a very pleasant week at the Thousand 
Island House he went down the Lachine Rapids to Montreal, 
where he occupied the apartments at the Windsor Hotel 
which are always set apart for the Princess Louise when 
visiting that city. He is looking better for his trip. 

..The following appeared in the Brockville (Ont.) Zven- 
ing Recorder, of June 13: *‘On Saturday Professor Kaufman 
had a short but pleasant visit from Albert Weber, the great 
piano manufacturer, of New York city. Mr. Weber was 
married on June 7 to Miss Merrie W. Clowes, of New York, 
and is at present upon his wedding tour, enjoying the fresh 
breezes of the Thousand Islands. 

--The following from a Canadian paper is a fair sample 
of the many excellent notices which are being given of THE 
Courier from all sections of the country: ‘‘Tuz New York 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CouRIER is a very valuable and in- 
teresting weekly journal. It is a very handsomely printed 
paper, and cannot fail to please all readers who are at all in- 
terested in matter pertaining to music and the drama. 
Among the pleasing new features may be mentioned the ap- 
pearance in each number of a portrait of some musical or 
dramatic celebrity.” 

--In last week’s Courier it was stated that a warrant 
had been issued, at the instance of Mr. Gabler, for the arrest 
of a man who had interfered with one of his workmen, 
After some little delay the warrant was served upon the 
man, whose name is John Ryan, and he was taken before a 
judge at the Yorkville Police Court, where he was held in 
$300 bail for trial before the Court of Special Sessions. The 
case is set down for Friday next. John Ryan isa young 
man, about eighteen years of age, who has a bad reputation, 
He worked for Kranich & Bach from November until Febru- 
ary, when he was discharged on account of getting into a 
fight on Second avenue. He afterwards went to work at 
Hardman’s as varnisher, but was only retained there for a 
short time. He is now out of employment. The Union 
provides him with two lawyers, who will appear in his be- 
half on Friday next; but Mr. Gabler believes that he has 
sufficient proof of his guilt, and will tryto give him the ex- 
tent of the law. 








Chicago Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR COKRESPONDENT. ] 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxsesipe Buitpine, 
Cuicaco, Ill., Jane 16, 1882, f 


OT much can be said, except that trade is gener- 
ally quiet, though the Geo. Woods Company tells me 
“to wait a little while and we'll see a grand ‘boom.’” In 
fact, that seems to be the general belief. 
Just now, when the taste for ‘‘sincere” art furniture is at 
fever heat, I may remark that the taste is telling on the make- 
up of pianos. Dropping into W. W. Kimbali’s rooms the 
other day, I was shown some exquisitely carved and paneled 
upright pianos, of Hallett & Davis’ make, that would ‘bring 
the water” to the mouth of ‘‘Buncome’s bride.” An improve- 
ment in the frame of these pianos was also explained to 
me. It consists in extending the iron frame down under the 
pin block, which, being securely bolted, fastens it immov- 
ably. Another extension of the iron frame passing down 
back of the heavy wooden frame, doubles the security. It 
will be easily comprehended that such a device reduces 
danger of warping or breaking to the minimum, while it 
serves to keep the strings longer in tune. 
The following example might well be noted and imitated 
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THE CovU RITA. 








generally: For a number of years past it has been an object 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to relieve the un- 
sightliness of the surroundings of its railway stations by 
beautifying them with flowers and shrubbery. Recently the 
company purchased 50,000 plants at one time for the adorn- 
ment of the different stations on one of the divisions of its 
road. G. B. H. 








Milwaukee Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Miuwauxar, Wis., June 15, 1881. 


RADE reports are very encouraging. Wm. Rohl- 
fing & Co., agents for Steinway, Knabe, Hazelton and 
Bebning, report large sales, especially of first-class pianos. 
They are enlarging their rooms on account of constantly in- 
creasing business. They have now three stories and feel the 
need of another. 
]. B. Bradford reports large sales of Chickering and other 
pianos, ? 
H. N. Hempsted reports a good business in Steck and 
Kranich & Bach pianos. 
D. A. & C. B. Severance, successors to J. M. Lyon & Co., 
report a good trade in Weber. 
Wilde & Francklyn, a new firm, dealing mainly in Linde- 
mann pianos, also make a good report. All these firms re- 
port the organ and small instrument trade excellent. F. 








Pipe Organ Trade. 


WwW" M. WILSON has recently overhauled St. 
y Peter’s Church organ in Twentieth street, this city, 
and has enlarged the instrument in the South Park Church, 
Newark (N. J.) adding thereto stops, keys, &c., including 
two reeds and three other registers. Also, he has recently 
built an organ for the Central Park Baptist Church, Eighty- 
third street, this city, which contains 1o registers in the great 
manual, 7 in the swell, with a bourdon pedal, besides the 
usual couplers and composition pedals. The organ in King- 
ston, N. Y., P. E. Church has also been overhauled by Mr. 
Wilson. He has built besides a parlor organ for a gentle- 
man living in Fairmount, Ind. He reports trade very good, 
but says there are no large instruments being inquired about. 


Jardine & Son have recently contracted to build a 
large organ for the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The instrument is’to have three manuals and a full 
pedal compass keyboard. The great organ will contain four- 
teen stops, viz.; Open diapason, 16 ft.; open diapason, 8 ft.; 
viol da gamba, 8 {t.; doppel flute, 8 ft.; gemshorn, 8 ft ; flute 
harmonique, 4ft.; principal, 4 ft.; twelfth, 234 ft.; fifteenth, 
sesquialtra, 3 ranks; mixture, 2 ranks; trumpet, 8 ft.; clarion, 
4 ft., and double trumpet, 16 ft. The swell organ will in- 
clude a bourdon, 16 ft.; open diapason, 8 ft.; viola, 8 ft.; 
stopped diapason, 8 ft.; flute traverso, 4 ft.; violina, 4 ft.; 
flautino, 2 ft.; dulce cornet, 3 ranks; cornopeon, 8 ft; oboe, 
with bassoon,.8 ft.; vox celestis, 8 ft.; and vox humana, 8 ft. 
The choir manual will have a geigen principal, 8 ft.; dulci- 
ana, 8 ft.; melodia, 8 ft.; lieblich gedacht, 4 ft.; flute d’amour, 
4 ft.; piccolo, 2 ft.; clarinet, 8 ft.; still gedacht, 16 ft. The 
pedal organ contains an open diapason, 16 ft.; bourdon, 16 
ft.; octave, 8 ft; violoncello, 8 ft.; trombone, 16 ft.; gamba, 
16 ft.; floete, 4 ft., and grand double open diapason, 32 ft., 
besides an octave coupler. The pedal combinations are full 
great, mezzo great, piano great, reversible great to pedal 
organ, forte to pedal organ, piano pedal and balance swell. 
The couplers, &c., are: Great organ (separation), swell to 
great, choir to great, swell to choir, great to pedal, swell to 
pedal, choir to pedal, tremulant, bellows signal and engine. 
There are to be altogether 60 stops and 2,490 pipes. The 
organist of the church is Jas. E, Ackroyd. 


Odell Brothers have completed the orchestral or- 
gan for Mr. Belden’s house, City Island. They have also 
secured contracts for several organs in various parts of the 
country. 


Polytechnic Association of the American Institute. 


N the absence of the president, the regular weekly 

meeting, June gth, was opened by Mr. Sutton. 

The paper for the evening, upon the subject of organs, was 
read by Joseph P. Jardine, the well known organ builder. 

Ile commenced by saying that it seemed fit upon opening 
such a subject to take a text, which in his case would be, 
‘*And his name was Jubal, and he was the father of all such as 
handle the harp or organ.” Here was an implied antiquity 
which was more in name than reality, for the word translated 
organ might mean any instrument. Then with a sly bit of 
sarcasm he remarked that it must not be deemed strange that 
he had selected a text bearing no reference to the subject, 
since that was a common and perhaps popular practice. 

The Pan pipes or mouth organ, still in use, furnished the 
first hint of the organ. The name was given because Pan 
was supposed by the ancients to have been the inventor, and 
by them he is represented as playing the instrument. 

Later, to avoid the weariness and inconvenience of moving 
the head to reach the pipes, they were placed on a box into 
which the player blew. This was the origin of the wind chest. 
Then sliders were used under each pipe to prevent all of them 





from playing at once; hence the draw stops. As the number 
of pipes was increased, human breath was not sufficient to 
furnish the air required, and the bellows was applied for the 
purpose, The keyboard was invented in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Pedals were introduced about A. D. 1470-80, and are 
supposed to be theinvention of Bernhard, organist to the Doge 
of Venice. The swell is of comparatively modern date, hav- 
ing been perfected only about two hundred years ago. St. 
Magnus’ Church, near London Bridge, had the first organ 
fitted with aswell. It was erected by one Abraham Jordan. 

Ancient organs were of enormous size and required bellows 
of very great size. The church at Winchester Huntingdon- 
shire, had a vast organ which required some seventy men to 
blow it. There were twelve pairs of bellows above and fourteen 
more below. Mr. Jardine recited a very curious description 
of this organ, given by one of the coeval poets, in whose 
stanzas the most open-mouthed wonder is given in the quaint- 
est phrases. 

The keyboard of the ancient organ was a mammoth affair. 
Not with delicate pearl or ivory tipped key was it played, but 
with massive boards, some six inches wide. The nature of 
the work of playing can be guessed, for the ancient name was 
organ beating, and the organist was an organ-beater. The 
organ is really simple in its construction, though apparently 
complex, and a little diagram on the board was used to illus- 
trate the general principles of construction. First, there 
is the key hinged at the middle; resting vertically upon the 
inner end _ is the ‘‘sticker,” which moves the ‘‘back fall,” a 
pivoted lever, the further end of which opens the mouth of 
the pipe. This is the whole art and mystery of organ building. 
Any one can understand it; and then the speaker remarked, 
with a sly bit of humor, that, if anyone, after the description, 
thought that he could build an organ, all that he has to 
do is to try it. Leaving a very strong impression in the minds 
of the listeners that, in spite of the lucid explanations, there 
were some complexities connected with the art of organ 
building. 

Pope Vitalianus I. was the first who used an organ in the 
church services. This was in 660, but it was long before they 
became common. Pepin, father of Charlemagne, was the 
first French king who had the Catholic church services sung, 
and he greatly felt the need of an organ, then an unknown in- 
strument in both France and Germany. He applied to Con- 
stantine the Great, Emperor at Constantinople. The Em- 
peror sent him an organ, in 750, by special embassy. It 
seems that this organ was one that had been sent to the Em- 
peror by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, ‘‘ Commander of the 
Faithful.” 

The French and German artists were eager to excel in 
organ building, and they soon became skillful in the construc- 
tion of these instruments. 

Upon ancient organ cases a vast amount of ornamentation 
of the most extravagant kind was lavished. Automata were 
used; and angels beating drums and playing trumpets, with 
vases, statues and carved foliage, formed some of the attrac- 
tions which made at last the organ cases perfect voice shows. 

In Cromwell’s time there was a reaction and the organ was 
persecuted, and when the cathedrals were turned into stables 
the organs suffered, pipes being used in the bands or sold for 
old metal. Many organs, however, escaped; among them that 
of Westminster Abbey. After the restoration there was a 
great demand for organs, and many Continental builders came 
over to England. 

Of the English organ builders there are many interesting 
accounts, and Christopher Schrider’s curious epitaph was 
recited. The great organ at Haarlem, erected in the early part 
of the last century, is one of the largest in the world and 
ranks among the finest. It was built by Christian Muller of 
Amsterdam. It has sixty stops, about five thousand pipes, 
and cost $50,000. St. George’s Hall in Liverpool probably 
has the largest organ in the world. It has eight thousand 
pipes with a compass of ten octaves. The pipes vary in size 
from thirty or thirty-two feet to three-eighths of an inch. The 
largest pipe is of two hundred and twenty-four cubic feet 
capacity and about forty-eight inches in diameter. The weight 
of the metal work of this organ is some forty tons. The 
trackers if laid out would reach about six miles. 

The speaker then said that this country has some organs 
which are worthy of mention among the finest in the world. 
After mentioning several he spoke at some length of the 
beautiful organ of St. Mark’s Place Church, which is one of the 
greatest as well as finest organs of the country. It will be 
remembered that this organ was built by Mr. Jardine’s father. 
The organ is the monarch of instruments, combining them all 
within itself; even the human voice is imitated in a startlingly 
faithful manner. A graphic description of the compass and 
beauty of organ music closed the paper, which was inter- 
spersed with many quaint and interesting recitations. 








The Evolution of the Violin. 


HE violin is not an invention, it is a growth. It is 

the survival of the fittest. The undeveloped elements 
of the genus viol, out of which grew the species violin, are to 
be found latent in the rebek, the crowth and the rotta. In the 
struggle for existence each succumbed, leaving only its use 
ful and vital elements to be recombined. The rebek be- 
queathed its rounded form pierced in the belly with two 
sound-holes, the bridge, tail-piece, screw-box, doubtless a 
sound-post, and that odd crook of a violin bow often seen in 





the hands of stone angels in cathedrals of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The crowth gives the all-important hint of the two vi- 
brating boards joined by ribs; while from the rotta, or guitar 
tribe, comes the lower end, and the upper end comes from 
the rebek—the elongated neck separate from the body, 
the frets, which for one hundred and fifty years delayed 
the advent of the violin, and the two concave side 
curves so needful for the manipulation of the bow. This viol 
—of no particular size or settled shape, or rather of all shapes 
and sizes, usually with a flat back and a round belly—was made 
in great profusion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Any one who will glance at the case of ancient viols in the 
South Kensington Museum will be surprised at the fancy 
and fertility of form displayed. There was the knee viol, the 
bass viol, the Viol di Gamba, the violone, and the viol 
d’Amore, Some of these were inlaid with tortoise-shell and 
ivory, others elaborately carved and overpurfled—facts most 
interesting to the connoisseur, and marking a period when 
cabinet work was at its zenith and musical sound in its in- 
fancy, * * * The variety and number of strings in these 
old viols is often childish. Itlooks like (what it was) playing 
with newly discovered resources—the real wealth of which 
it took two hundred years more to learn. If in bowed instru- 
ments you have more strings than fingers the hand with diffi- 
culty overlays them; of course in the guitar tribe the work is 
divided between ten fingers instead of four. In the viol 
d’Amore an odd attempt was made to improve the timdre 
by a set of steel wires tuned sympathetically and running be- 
neath the gut strings. It took two hundred years to con- 
vince people that the 4imdre lay with the wood, not the wires, 
nor could the old masters see that tone would only arrive 
with an extended study in the properties of wood and a radi- 
cal change of model.—Haweis, in Good Words. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended June 18, 
1881: 





OrGans. ivesdavensan. Mus. Insts. 


To Wuers Exportep. 


I 
No.; Value. Value. 





Bamberg... sccesccenss 
Liverpool....c.ccccces 
ee OCT 
British Poss. in Africa. 
British West Indies... 
Argentiné Republic... 


375) «. wed 
80} .. 


1,140 


725 
$2,695 











Totals. 














| $2,287 





New York Imports FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 18. 
Musical instruments, 179 pkgs..... e-eeeees Value. $24.918 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 10, 1881. 





Orcans. |Pianorortgs.| Mus, Insts. 





To Wuere Exrorrep. 


Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 








$400 
1,085 
200 


ee 
England....... o<éueed 
Scotland.... 
Hawaiian Islands, 
Azore, Madeira, &c.. 





1,900 


$3,585) ..| 
| 


Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 10, 1881. 





MOS. 6c0s'es viienee 




















Musical instruments......... endececscsdscoces VER: O2.0me 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 











TS journal, as its name pu 
: dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, dev-id of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. e need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

_Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Susscr'ption (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearl 2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. ’ A 3 ¥ Oe; 

Rates ror ApvERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. m. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertisi 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of 

er. 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monroz, 


General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutzs Viznnor, Gen 
Manager. 


orts, is intended to cover the musical and 
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MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, : 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M..,: 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


Professional Cards. 


[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$co per year each.] 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 























SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 





tog First 

















Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
P S. GILMORE, Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
61 West rath st., N. Y. City. Steinway Gall Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


Band Leader, 


‘MISS EMMA BUTLER, 
With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Specially engaged for ‘“* La Mascotte,” at the Bijou 
Opera House, for the summer season. 











“gan + ea CHAPMAN, O. B. BOISE, 
omedian, : a 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. a, - Prem nlog on. MY Clty, 








MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, coe. 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 








GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 


ADOLPH NEUEN DORFF, No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 
Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. MRS. BELLE COLE, 


nae Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. 








Conductor, 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 
Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E, r4th St., N. Y. City. 





MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 
Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y, 








OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 




















eens AY Seems 
W. L. Acten, Managing Editor. o& Currorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
H. A. Harmever, City Lewis J. Atten, Society Editor. 


Rost. A. BaGiey, Business Manager. 
Nicuo.as Bippie, Treasurer.., 


THE CHICAGO YVORLD, 


34 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 
Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of aay }iecery Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 


iditor. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. ¥. Correspondent. 




















FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO. 
. OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


»e@1HE LOCKWOOD PRESS te» 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 
—— Mg ye the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and possessing the 
e 


latest improved presses, capable of doing nest class of printing, the under- 
° signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, 


equipped a complete 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 





| 


STEAM ‘PRINTING 46 STABLISHMENT, 


and is now ~ ared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
smallest Card, Notehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WorKMANSHIP. 


“MHINNOD ‘IVOISAK AHL 


—#CATALOQUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 


=” Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, Germa 
or tegen, a 

The undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
regenes to be printed, the number of copies wanted. 

pecial attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 

most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 
notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
? 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 
“IVNMNOL SATII BHL 














LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. | 


ki 


THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL, 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 


268 West 23d st., N. ¥. City. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by 
correspondence. ; : 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B, Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 








H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. Address office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. ¥. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, : 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y¥. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 











Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, , 
152 West r1th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. : 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 








MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso, 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 








MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
100 W. sad st., N. Y. City 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 














H. LAMBERT, 

Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
& Sons. 

















Made by BOOSEY & CO.., London. 
Agents for the United States. 


Music Dealers and Publishers. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Histin land fostruments, 


W.A. POND & CO., J 
(= Full Price List on application. 


25 Union Square, New York, Sole 








All the Latest Publications 
Laleuis ; C. F, PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LI 
BERTH & CO, Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. 
Leipsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. cxton’ socaze, 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 

Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER 
OLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; 
G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


uW 





JUL. SCHU- 








SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. — 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


(™ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. 
accompanying Church music an exceilent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, 


For 


Address 
N. Y. 











LINDEMAN & SONS 


PIANOS. 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Low Prices and Easy Terms. 








12. BACON PIANOS. 1:8: 





FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN 
Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, Now York. 


&3™ Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application. 





-BACON & KARR, 








COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO CASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. 


B. N. SMITH, 


Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 


20 & 22 Commerce St., New York. 











Ea 





‘AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY.” 


‘a Galaxy of Gilt-edge Specialty Houses of N, Y.,” 


SHOPPING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
HELMER & GLUTH, Publishers 
I i n sR vay, New York 





AGL ORGAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO, Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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THe COU RIDA. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





macoming more extensively known. 





Received First ‘Medal Jof ‘Merit ‘and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















BOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New Yosk: 





4 


is 


ibhase Pano Co, 


SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 








#PLANOS. & 








The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


Richmond, Ind 








ENRY F. MILLER 


PIANOS | 


MASS, U.S.A. 











NEW ENGLAND CABINET Tan 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
——_<sais 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other, (Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNROE To REED CO. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


—Tw ENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use, 


RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 

in the most perfect manner, both as regards 

quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. &c. 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 


The Orchestra and The Choir. 


Published on the first of every month. 


HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 

nearly twenty years, has during that time been 

held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 

tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 

promote the objects of all who are interested in the 
development of High Class Music. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 

Per Inch, in Column .40 58. 6d. 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if 
prepaid in one amoun 
Ordinary Pass. 48. od. 

Column . 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST.., LONDON. 
Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 





SOLD BY THE THOUSAND. F CONNOR 
JOHN T. RUTLEDGE’S ' 
PIANOS. 


Latest Beautiful Songs. 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


“ Little Maudie Mine,” beautiful picture title, 40 V ge 
“Sweet Mountain Rose,” beautiful picture ti 
cts. * Would You Miss a Kiss, Prett ante, 
title, 40 cts. “* Birds and Blossoms Dream of 
4octs. “I Wouldn’t Believe Him, Would You?” “ae 
ture title, 4octs. ‘** Why Should We Part?” acharn.. og 
flowing melod jo cts,“ Let Your Tears Kiss the 
Flowers on y rave,” picture title, 4octs. “ Dear 
Old Church Down in the al 40 ets. “Our Old 
Family Bible,” 40 cts. “Kisses That Wake Me,” 
sooner beautiful home song, 4octs. “No Time Can 
Steal A ffection’s Rose,”’ picture title, 40 cts. 
Any three of the above mailed free of e, on 
receipt of $1, to any one address. For sale at all the 
Music Houses. Buy one and you will want all. 
Published by H. G. HOLLENBERG, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


icture 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
| Tuned and Regulated. 








[Neng ath ns 


NEW STYLES 








Soppuine Oren COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO == SPOOLS 


ALSO — 





Music Racks, Sta-ds, &c. 


Piano Covers 
Wholesale 
and Retail. 


Stools 
Repaired. 


390 Oanal St, New York. 





The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise ¢ 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 














SC Mey 





“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if shout to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it 

As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 

between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, A 

Day cars that are not only artisticall 


oints. No change of cars 
Buick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. 
urnished wit 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, 
sum of seventy-five cents ea 


ata minimum of cost. 


That the unremittin 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly ng business. 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages. es. paltical re 
time to time in the great Sites of = Uni 
while en route to ol 1 scenes of Co 


care of 


id the won 


Summer season 


and months 
coupon ticket offices in the United tates and Canadas, round trip 
POO rent COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
yuing, watt Os October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


inety days, at pap de. ctio' 
mo REMEMBER, ity this isthe moet direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 


At reduced rates, 


mation, time-tables, maps or 


R. R. CABLE, 
ice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 


seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping 
and in which the best of meals are served for the alte 
A journey that furnishes the finest views of the fertile farms and 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. a brle 


tho Chisseo. B Rock Island & pate. Railway for the counties of its patrons ts 
. an 


Ngtous, educational and benevolent, 

well as tourists who seek 

Colorad jo, the Yellowstone and Yose 

those who desire to visit Coloradg for health, piepoure or business, in the most auspicious time of the 
mber and October, 


The Chicago & Northwestern faivay 


Is the OLDEST! BEST SEES EDs Saat 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago 
all its in Northern Illinois, Iowa, a 


N California, n, 
orado, Idaho, Montana, a and for Council 
Bl Omaha, Denver, Sa Silt je, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
and all Points in the 


ture connections in UNION DEPOTS, at al! important 
TCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
decorated, but 
cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 


cities 


f, you get the maximum of comfort 





Trains of the 
the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint — 
ie Ghar \stons Genel bakin and Ds 
Ft. Wi Ivania, and Chicago and Grand 


and Pennsy’ 
ways, and the Kankakee Pan 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the Only Line 
route with dele- esd CARS 


HOTEL 
at assemble from 





Council 


Sleepers on t Trains. 
the pleasantest lines ot travel igh ME tanta thie 
mite. To accommodate Examine your Tickets, ier rete is to buy if 
| ~ At do not read over the Chicago and 


it you w wish the pod Frqve 

Witt 1. Tai NONE OTHER. 
nt Aer ee iy neg Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Vv. P. & Gen. Man., Chicago. 


fact that it is the favori ght I 


year, the 
e Com! mepeny avi every year puts on sale, y ist, at all 
Accommodations 
route, G7" AND 








E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 














THE COURIER. 











G. R 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 








OBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 
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Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS, 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J, L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 





Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
@- FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 





AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


CornetssSand Xustraments, 


CORNETS— With Improv. BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- Valves, also with German Pis- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and Light Valves of CeLeBrRaTeD 
other celebrated Styles. Maxers. Latest Styles. 











Also Importer of im 


European and “American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also mumerous other Specialties. 











and Jobber in 








80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


=a I. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 9lst St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the fcllowing letter: 

Ma. Love ) Somansnae, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 Bast ist, Street New York. 

ro Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have pay tol pg in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1873), 
be are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;:that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our. business transac- 
ions must pass through your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 

is We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

















me o stu WT A RTIN 





GUITARS mi ci 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable 


instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS. 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Use common sense. Order on a oval al also one of the a instru 
maker, and test side by side Compare— Qualities; | Seconds The y Potece. “44 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the ee a eveeytiing sontes by Bands; mailed free to - Band Leader 
conde his addres. = Sy 


who questions answered. List of Band 
Reduced Prices tod Lil Liberal ra Forme Send for Catalogue at once to 





JOHN F.STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STARK & CO., 


—+. Importers =— 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Musical Lastraments 


STRINGS, &c., 


No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 






















DANIEL HESS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 


Cornets and Band Instruments! 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent — ht Val f cel 
’ French, German and Italian Strings, an asieal Merchandise oye agen 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception, this 
is the neatest, most dura- J 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 
er is full lined 

d air-tight. The Box 
is made 0! yy Welent,. :~ shaped like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and 
a receptacle for Rosin an: andle on top orin front. The Geatest Violin 
olin, 








Pat. Serr. 14, 1880. 





Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois”’ and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrumc.ts, 
AND ImporTERS OF AND Wii0LesALE DEALERS IN 


vain MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have ony | uagivaied, aad are acknowledged the best in the world by the most e-ni- 


Strings and Musical Mer 
chandise in general. 





Players of our day phe ob it the best Box to carry and preserve the 





nent-Soloists, such as: Madame D. . hy ~ wees Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr 
mor we Neng 5 Mr. H. Worreli Napolesa W. Goul 

Genuine “ Meyer" Fi Flutes and Picco colos, *  Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers* 
Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 





THE COURIER. 


Send for Prices of the fd AC K A = [) O R G AN Manufactured by the 
_ FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, FORT WAYNE, Ind. 

r + GRAND: 
i Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


E | Gold Medal at the 
4) World’s Fair, Vienna, 


























Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and | Ith Aves. 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid “lyre novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS . 


| ——= SCAPTIVATE THE WORLD." — 
° 
¥ 
= : 3 
' i 
7, 


Diploma and Medal, Centennial Ex=rposition; Grand Prize Medal, Faris Enxrposition. 











The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Cems »_laemmm 


CLOUGH & WARREE ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 


J. P. BAT 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HaLr-price. They 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 








(7, 0, ONO 
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Call and see them at pugbignapees FIF Er STREET and TENTH AYE., New York. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
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——Grand, Square and Upright—— 


THE COMBINATION ORGAN. 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS... foo 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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J. W. B RACKET T, 


CRAND, ree 
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[fpright oo Square 


PEANOP OATES. 
Patent Pedal 
Upright Pianofortes .¢ 


4 Specialty. 

















| 6 i HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 
four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. 
581 Washintgon Street, BOSTON 


that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY. 








With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 881 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N.Y 


THE COURIER. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS t 


Received th: ari 4 Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

(@”™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


WWarercome, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d St. New York. 








— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ement, patented July, 1872, and 
Noy., 1875, and my Uprights _—s a metallic action frame, cast - one co go 
by 


) \ 
2 ly 
————* May, 1877, and March, 1 78), Wi Rab coneed them to be pr 


GA 
jt 8 es. ele BEST, PIANOS MANUPACTURED.+_—_ 
Factory and VYYarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, ALFRED DOLCE, 


MANUFACTURER OF No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Sena. Vat ae Tre PIANOFORBTE MATERIALS 


-Pianoforte Actions, SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 
144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 
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STRAUCH BROTHERS, cs 
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— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE SECTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


Lin 


@ANUFACTURERSS 








— ESTABLISHED 1871.6— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, II. 
Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., and many others throughout the West, 


= W WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “*s:**" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue 


Al THREE it _— OF THE WEST 
[linsisPentt 
RAIL Ad ROAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 
—BETWEEN— 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile. 

THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 

Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 
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Conducted 
Our instru- 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Ofice saumd Warerooms 21-Eb. 11 §treet, 
bactonry ) ae re Od 0 2 de 
~ —- an. On’. Am 4 © Ce Gun 6 i. Pe: Cee 


Wabash, SU. [,ouis and Pacific || 


RAILWAY. 
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SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the Worid,) 
READING, .- - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
‘Wof Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


Linked Together by the 


Chicagoand Alton Railroad 


and no Change of Carsof any class between Ch 
no of Carsof any c tween Chic. 
and Kansas my 4 Chicago and St. Louis ad 
St. Louis and Sas Te Union Depots 
in East St. Louis, St. _ Kansas 





The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


—_——_~___—_——. 
List oF our 


Fifth Avenue Cata.,N.Y., 4 

St. George’ s Church, 

5t. Paul’s M.E. Ch., 

Holy Innocents, 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “* 

pocsys Tabernacle, 
Cathedral 


. 

tore ty Aree se 

rst Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. Jone s ME. Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch New Orleans, 

Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 
and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Throuh Cars on the Continent. Tickets to all 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 
of all connecting lines. 


(2 Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub 
lished. Sent Free to any address. 

J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND. 


Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 8ST. LOUIS, MO 





The Quickest meme between Chicago and St. 
= bey a change of Cars. 
aking direct connect ing Cars between Chicago and St. Louis, 
connecti 


ions at St. Louis, in Union De- 

poste d from Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
t. Joseph and all points West. 

The Shortest and Ony. Route between Chicago 

and Cairo without change of cars, making direct con- 

nections at Cairo (or St. Louis to and en _ 

— — — = orth, Houston, G 


This is the Shortest Route between Chicago 


Texas. 
A Direct Route to Peo Spi id and Keokuk. 
ugh Trains from Chi- 
= hm, Waterloo, Charles 
key, y Fort Dodge and Sioux City, 
ections at Sioux City for Yankton, 
Dakota, including the 


crane 
Black Hille Gola Fiet 
For Tickets and Information, a ce Ay shen ad C. R. 
R. Ticket OMce, 181 Randolph Street (near Clark), 
and at the Depot, foot of Lake Stree 
A. H. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Jd. F. — 





City and Chic: 

No other line runs PALAC ° DINING CARS 
between Chi and Kansas City, Chicago and St. 
Louis, and St. Come and Kansas City. Meais ual to 
those served in any First-Class Hotel, only 75 Cents. 

THE FINEST PALACE RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS in the World are Run in all Through Trains 
ates Fo a Night without Change, and Free oF EXTRA 


CHA! 

PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, the Finest, 
Best and Safest in use anywhere. 

The Best and Quickest Route from ere mg TO 
MEMPHIS, OBILE, NEW ORLEANS and 
all Points South via St. Louis. The Short Line to Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizo Nebraska, California, &e. The 
pane yo Excursion Route between the North and South, 

and to and from sas Lands and Colorado Health 
— and Mining Districts. 

ooo PS yom ickets read Via CHICAGO AND 
ALTON ROA For Maps, Time Tables, and 
all information, address 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket nt, 
210 Dearborn St., cor. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C, MeMULLIN, Gen’! Manager, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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WV SEER 


PIANOF ORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 








oo 
Read the wonderful orrrcrat Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 


award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 
“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
jwn in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A, T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Campsext, Secretary. 
oo CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
ng Ne and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on 1anos. 





The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 05 out of a-possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.’’ 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


mailed free upon application. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


#% PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 





of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 EH. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London, 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. - 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
SSTABLISEZED 1646. 





SSTABLISHED 18436. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manutacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


. BOSTON, MASS. 
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PIANO 


333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Oth Aves., New York. 


Elastic in Touch (Qi oh 








BEHNING 


— ?-With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRSTCLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








<COURTOIS= 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
s2 New Bonp Sr., Lowpon, March 2, 1881. 


Jj. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


MusicaL INSTRUMENT VV AREHOUSE. 
Ba ed 








CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 
State Street. 


| sale COURTOIS SOLO CORNET. 
NEW YORK: 
No. $1 
Maiden Lane. 





AND CHAPEL 
HE ESTEY ORGAN, 
popularity. 


Established 1835. 


G2 Catalogues Free. 
Mention, Tuz Courter. 


through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide Established 1868. 
ed 1 le 


&@™ Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courier, 


It is universally known as combining sweetness and 
power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


t@ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


J. EBESIEY & Ga. 








Used by Levy, Arsuck.e, Reynotps, and all Artists. * 


~- SS SPECIALTIES: =o 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c, 
Manufacturer of 
THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c, 








- Brattleboro, Vt. 
Importer of 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and 
HAUTBOYS, Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST 
ROWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. 








LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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